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(Continued from p. 38.) 


{x the beginning of his letter from Sligo, dated September 1, 
1813, this rapid tourist has inserted an observation which 
might, with great propriety, have been exhibited on the title« 
page, as the motto of his book.—‘* Disagreeable matters,” 
says he, ** are not to be encountered when the mind has been 1Lt 
at EASE.” In this temper, the want of bathing-machines on 
the coast seemed to annoy him excessively, for short as his 
sojourning in Ireland had been, he discovered that “in no place — 
does greater decorum or respect to the delicate feelings of the 
fair sex prevail, than in that country.” He wanted, however, 
a person to inform him that on many parts of the Irish coast, 
there are rocky recesses which serve in place of bathing- 
machines, and that when nature has not furnished such accom- 
modation, the female bathers issue from the adjoining lodges, 
arrayed in green serge chemises, which, in a country so re- 
nowned for a chivalrous respect to females, answer every pur 
pose of bathing-machines. — : 

In the 285th page of this volume, he brings an heavy 
charge against ahe Irish peasantry, and one of which those 
who are best acquainted with their virtues and their vices, will 
be strongly inclined to acquit them. ‘“* Private acts of malice 
or revenge,” (says he,) ‘* are the most reprehensible points in the 
Irish character. The lower orders consider themselves privileged 
to be avengers of their own wrongs.” Now, when these people 
indulge their malignant passions in: this way, it is uniformly 
when they have been led into the vortex of politics by the false 
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friends who alternately adulate and accuse them. It is when 
they become “ Catholic Emancipators,’’ and Ribbondmen ; but 
when left to the unbiassed influence of their own generous 
nature, or when operated on by pure notions of the Christian 
religion, it is acknowledged even by their enemies, that there 
is not a more kind, courteous, disinterested peasantry on the 
face of thé globe. They are lamentably corrupted by the 
semblance of religion, which they are so sedulously taught, 
and this tourist, who sees the effect, is blind to the cause, and 
engages himself in upholding a system of faith which ruins 
their morals, whilst he charges the government with a lax ad- 
ministration of laws, which he omits no opportunity of de- 
nouncing as impolitic and unjust. 
Here he stumbles upon ‘I'wiss, and says that the general 
indignation raised against that tourist, has rendered it dan- 
erous to his successors to be too minute in descriptions, and, 
indeed, Mr. Curwen ought to have had this example more con- 
stantly in his mind while writing his Observations. ‘T'wiss re- 
ported that the gentlemen of Galway were savages. One of 
them followed him to London, found him in a coffee-house, 
and having Jet his nails grow for a month, scratched half the 
skin from the face of the unfortunate traveller, whose veracity 
he established at the expence of his beauty. The Protestant 
gentlemen of Ireland are not so vindictive ; they can pity and 
smile at their calumniator, and would shrink with horror from 
imitating the coarse example of their fathers, who had hun- 
dreds of a certain necessary utensil made, exhibiting the broad 
visage and open mouth of their slanderer on the bottom of it, 
with the following couplet :— 


‘« Let every one —— 


Upon lying Dick Twiss.” 


From Hazlewood the tourist proceeded by Knocknaree 
mountain, where he takes occasion to animadvert upon the 
Irish Government for building martello towers round the coast 
during the late war, when a powerful and successful enemy 
was threatening us with invasion, encouraged by that wicked 
party in and out of Parliament, which never ceased to predict 
the Corsican Usurper’s triumph over us, till his last and, perhaps, 
final discomfiture at Waterloo. A few quotations from the re- 
corded speeches of the Anti-Pittites, would fully justify the 
erection of martello towers on the coast of Ireland. In the 
88th page of this volume, Mr. Curwen says, that “ Mr. Pitt 
had not @ more determined political enemy than he was.” 


Happy has it proved for the country, that such enemies did 
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not succeed in frustrating the ‘ Pilot who weathered the 
Storm.” 

Through Belleek the traveller proceeded to Castlebar, from 
which he writes on the 13th of September. Here he was 
assailed by hordes of importunate beggars. On his way, he 
was much annoyed by meeting the proprietor of a miserable 
inn, who had been, as he reports, “ a volunteer during the 
Rebellion, a very loyal sulject, and a zealous defender of the 
Protestant causc, consigning, without mercy, the whole race 
of Papists to the disposal of his infernal Majesty.” It is to 
be regretted that such merits were found united with such 
intemperance: it is also to be hoped, however, that the latter 
part of this picture is exaggerated, for undoubtedly this is not 
an habitual feeling with the Protestant loyalists who fought 
and bled in the Rebellion. In many of them the “ whole race 
of Catholics,” as Mr. Curwen calls them, have found most 
kind and forgiving friends, wishing them, indeed, to turn from 
their fatal errors and dangerous habits, but employing them in 
health, and uniformly acting the part of good Samaritans 
towards them on the bed of sickness and distress, in return 
for precisely the same usage which was given by the Jews to 
those who differed from them in religious opinions. The head 
and front, however, of this poor loyal innkeeper’s offence was, 
that he was not an “ .4niz-Pitiite’’ when the empire was in 
danger, and that, in the confidence often very rashly reposed 
by Irish Protestants in English strangers, rebreathed a whisper, 
that the Popish Priest of that parish had been hanged for his 
energetic advocacy of Parliamentary Reform, and Catholic 
Emancipation, in 1798. If the Ribbondmen of that neigh- 
bourhvod should happen to hear this anecdote, woe be to the 
poor loyal inn-keeper of Mount Nephin, and should the result 
of their indignation prove fatal to him, his widow and his 
orphans may be readily directed to whom they ought to apply 
for a pension. 

In page 318, we are informed on the authority of Arthur 
Young, that an act was made in 1606, to stop the barbarous 
mode of drawing ploughs by the horses tails, this penal law, 
when it had affected the purpose for which it was intended, 
virtually repealed itself, by becoming cbsolete ; and if the 
same fair experiment had been made of the Penal Statutes 
against the equally barbarous and more pernicious exhibitions 
of Popish superstition in Ireland, that country might have 
been-spared two or three bloody Rebellions, and would have 
long since emulated the fairest portion of the British empire 
in civilization, religion, wealth, and happiness, 
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Castlebar, though the capital of the west of Connaught, 
occupies but five lines of these Observations. Nor are we 
favoured with more than a slight notice of the late rapid im- 
provement of the town of Westport, without a line upon 
Newport Prat, on the neighbouring coast, either of which 
would form a most interesting subject for an intelligent tourist. 
But the skeleton of old Fynes Moryson here again takes up 
the pen, and the reader is treated with two long pages on the 
Irish mode of living in the reign of Queen Elizabeth. This 
smells strongly of the modern art of bool-making, and looks 
more like a compilation in an English library, than Observa- 
tions in the west of Ireland. The next letter is dated at Bal- 
linrobe, on the 5th of September, (not quite a month after the 
author’s arrival in Ireland.) Here the favourite Moryson is 
again introduced to describe a Joathsome practice still said to 
prevail in some of the remote and savage parts of Ireland. In 
this page, the improvements at Westport are just mentioned, 
and some credit is given to the Marquis of Sligo for having 
expended much of his noble fortune in the embellishment of 
this town, and his adjacent residence. 

On the way from Westport to Ballinrobe, the traveller was 
joined by a companion much to his taste, “ a (Roman) Ca- 
tholic Priest on the way to his parish.” This ecclesiastic, 
(whom the tourist, after detailing a very short conversation with 
him, holds up as a paragon of good sense, moderation, berevo- 
lence, and charity,) gravely informed him that although 
he had five hundred families of his own persuasion in his 
parish, the emoluments of it amounted only to thirty pounds a 
year!!! Now this may be true; but those who are ac- 
quainted with the various modes of extracting money practised 

the Romish Priests in Ireland, will be inclined to believe 
that the Christmas and Easter dues, together with the bap- 
tismal, matrimonial, confessional, and funeral fees of five 
hundred families, would, in nine cases out of ten, amount, on 
the lowest calculation, to five times that sum. Neither is the 
author correct in asserting that the lower order of Romanists 
would rejoice in having their Priests paid by government, for 
they well know that this arrangement would not save them any 
part of their present voluntary expenditure on their clergy, if 
that can be called voluntary which is extracted from them by 
the terrors of a morbid superstition. The Presbyterians of 


» Ulster, who are a cool, calculating people, expected that the 


Regium Donum, granted some years ago to their ministers, 
would have exonerated them from the burthen of. maintaining 
them ; but in this they were disappointed, for these teachers 
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have had the address to retain their popular emoluments, 
while they are indulged with a royal gift, which many supposed 
would have been from the day of their accepting of it, their 
only means of support, except the cultivation of their farms. 
It would therefore be no difficult matter to prove that the 
payment of the three thousand Irish priests of.the Romish 
religion by the government of this Protestant empire, would 
be an enormous waste of money upon a description of men 
who are already possessed of more wealth and influence, than 
they have learned to use with moderation and gratitude. 

From the county of Mayo, Mr. Curwen proceeded by the 
beautiful lakes, Mask and Corrib, and through Ballinrobe to 
Galway. He seems to have been in tolerable spirits during 
this part of his excursion ; for he claims kindred with Major 
Kirwan, from a similarity of name, and he describes the 
country through which he passed, as wellas the old Spanish- 
built town of Galway, in a very agreeable manner. Here 
he truly observes that the English language is so universally 
spoken, even in this Jrish part of Ireland to which Cromwell 
once banished all the aborigines of the other provinces, that 
the Irish will, probably, become totally obselete before 
another century will pass away. 

This affords one proof among many, of the absurdity of 
an attempt now making by a society of sectarians in London, 
to convert the peasantry of Connaught from the errors of 
popery to those of schism, by the instrumentality of publica- 
tions in the Irish language, and the maintenance of hedge- 
schools, to propagate it. 

The description of Ennis, in the county of Clare, is very 
accurate. It is strictly true, that “‘ the comparative comfort 
which pervades all classes there, makes that one of the most 
interesting places to be seen in Ireland.” 

At Ennis, Mr. Curwen, instead of proceeding on in a direct 
line as Wakefield did to the interesting Protestant colony 
at Kilrush, turned to the left bv Sir Edward O’Brien’s re- 
sidence, and passed on to Limerick. At Kilrush, he would 
have witnessed the salutary effects of an English settlement 
in Ireland. Before the revolution, the whole tract of country, 
from Ennis to Loops Head Light-house, at the mouth of the 
Shannon, was, probably, the rudest, (and except on the banks 
of the river) the poorest and least promising part of the 
province of Munster. On the forfeiture of Lord Clare’ ex- 
tensive properties there, and the sale of the Earl of Thomond’s 
Kilrush estate to the Vandeleur family, a number of Pro- 
testant settlers, from Fermanagh, and other parts of Ulster, 
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were induced to remové to that neighbourhood. The econse- 
quence was, the introduction of the culture of flax, and 
the manufacture of linen, with a mode of agricultural im- 
provement, which, although far from the degree of per- 
fection to which it is to be hoped it will be shortly brought, 
has spread comfort in every direction round the descendants of 
these enterprising settlers, and recovered from a state of nature, 
several hundred acres of land of a most valuable description. 
Fortunately for this part of the country, an active intrepid clergy- 
man succeeded to the united vicarages of Kilrush, and other 
parishes, in this interesting neighbourhood, in the year 1777. 
The disadvantages under which he laboured, were more than 
ordinary men could hope to encounter with any degree of 
success. ‘Tillage at its lowest ebb, confined almost entirely 
to the Protestant settlers, many of whom had been seduced 
from their religion and their industry, by the prevailing in- 
fluence of Popery. The Sabbath Day, the only market-day, 
and that too, farther profaned by riot and debauchery of 
all descriptions. Almost the entire of the rectorial tithes im- 
propriate, and in the hands of lay-men, whilst the incumbent 
had to subsist himself, and maintain a curate on the vicarial tithes 
(the third of the tenth) of a line of country extending twenty- 
five miles, containing five parishes, supplied with four mass 
houses, and at least six Romish priests, including friars. On 
this union of parishes were two churches, eight miles asunder; 
and the vicar had but one curate. With this assistance, and 
often without it, he catechised the young, visited the old, and 
attended the sick, with such indefatigable care, and, moreover, 
preached. with such steadiness against the fatal errors of 
Popery, in a place where he found that superstition triumphing 
over religion and morality, that he has lived to see the Pro- 
testant religion, notwithstanding the disadvantages under which 
it labours even pow, flourish round him in a manner almost un- 
paralleledin the island. The i improvement of Kilrush, promoted 
also by the constant care of a judicious and benevolent land- 
lord, has kept pace with the progress of genuine religion in it. 
In the year 1816, a statistical survey of this parish and anton 
appeared in the second. volume of Shaw Mason’s work, from 
which it appears, from authentic documents, that about 1200 
firkins of butter are annually shipped from tltat_port, now an 
established one; and that so far back as 1812, the quantity 
of oats sold in one year at that market, amounted to 34,000 
barrels, and cost 33,6811. 5s. Thirty persons in the town 
were licensed grocers, and three thousand pounds were ap- 
nually remitted from it, to the manufacturers and importers 
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of cloth in Dublin ; notwithstanding the general manufacture 
of frize and flannel at home. And yet this was a place which 
Mr. Wakefield honoured by the most virulent abuse* in his 
party tour, for no other discoverable reason, than because 
the present worthy landlord, to whose fostering care much 
of this prosperity may be justly ascribed, happened to hold a 
high situation in the Trish Board of Customs, and is nearly 
connected by relationship and marriage, with some distinguish- 
ed ministerial characters. These circumstances ought to be 
known by the British public; and Mr. Curwen would have 
done well if he had proceeded in a right line from Ennis, 
to rectify his predecessor’s misconceptions. 

On the road from Ennis to Limerick, the tourist passed 
through one of the most remarkable districts in Ireland, 
without recording any thing about it, except some cursory 
observations on Sir Edward O’Brien’s extensive farms, which 
alone would repay a week’s investigation; an ignorant guide, 
however, sent him by an old mountain road, and the only 
compensation he had for the advantage of seeing the pro- 
verbially rich grounds in the barony of Traderee, was a view 
of the Shannon in its course from Limerick to the sea. 
On which occasion, as usual, he gives new names to old 
places, calling Fynes, Foyles Island, and the celebrated castle 
of Bunratty, “ Bonelly,” the seat of the ancient princes of 
Thomond. Had he not been sent ona wild goose chase by 
some arch peasant, he must have passed close to the walls of 
this ancient castellated palace, so renowned in the annals of 
Ireland. On entering Limerick, after a due proportion of 
animadversion on the dirty state of the old town, and equal 
commendation of the cleanliness and beauty of Newtown 
Terry, with his usual fondness for antique notices, he quotes 
a penal Taw of Queen Anne, forbidding Papists, except al- 
bourers and fishermen, from residing within the walls of 
Limerick. Here he decides in his own rapid manner on the 
‘* blindnes” and “ bigotry” of such an act, without stopping 








* Mr. Wakefield commences his notice of Kilrush thus, ‘* This 
place has the misfortune to belong to the Right Honourable, &c. &c. &c. 
and concludes by expressing his hope, that this large property may 
be dissipated by an extravagant heir." Few writers have ever exhi- 
bited so diabolical an ebullition of unprovoked malice ina single 
paragraph. From the gross misrepresentation of such tourists as 
Messrs. Wakefield and Curwen, the public may judge of the value 
ot so authentic a work as Shaw Mason's Parochial Survey of Ireland, 

rawn up for him by the resident officiating clergy, the third volume 
of which is now in the press, and will shortly.appear. 
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to consider that the circumstances of the time might have 
required such a measure. That the commerce of the city 
then reviving after the misfortunes of the civil] wars, required 
Sor the encouragement of British settlers, that a line should 
be drawn between them, and dn idle and intriguing race of 
people, chiefly ecclesiastics and their profligate relatives, 
equally averse to liberty, religion, and industry. Mr. Curwen 
says, that his mode would have been to consult the feelings, 
and court the interest of these people, and thus would he 
probably deal with their craving descendants of the present 
day, at the expence of the feelings and interests of the 
Protestant millions of the British empire. 

In page 370, the ghost of Moryson appears again on the 
subject of the exports of the opulent city of Limerick, an 
extract from the Custom House books, of the present day, 
would have been more relevant. 

The barracks of Limerick remind this traveller of some 
recent acts which he alleges have been made to deprive the 
people of their arms in Ireland. He quotes a precedent from 
the history of the reign of Henry VII. and another of Henry 
VIM. There is a recent act requiring persons to register 
their arms, and stating certain qualifications for those per- 
mitted to hold them ; but we know of no general act depriving 
the people of Ireland of their arms. A great proportion of 
these peopie may be very safely trusted with them, and find 
it necessary to keep them in their houses for protection, from 
the midnight legislators associated to maintain the terrars of 
popery, and keep strangers from taking land in the country. 
The whole of the letters from the beginning of the thirty- 
first chapter, to the end of the first volume, are very agreeably 
written, interspersed with a little occasional absurdity. An 
explanation of which appears in the 385th page, where 
the late Bishop of Elphin, (a@ personage remarkable for uneouth 
and singular expressions) observed that “ashe had no chance 
of making Proiestanis of the pEoPLE of his diocese, he would 
do all he could to make them coop Catuouics.” Now the 
only mode to render them good Catholics, was to lead them 
from Popery; and if the Bishop was not able to do this for 
them, he might as well confess his inability to do more, than 
flatter them in their fatal errors, by advocating tlieir claims 
for political power, an act which had no precedent in the 
conduct of Archbishop Usher, and the learned bench of Irish 
Bishops, in 1626. 

In page 385, the question of tithe commutation is discussed 
and decided in eleven lines. As brief a reply to this dogma 
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may be found in Dutton’s Statistical Survey of the County of 
Clare. Page 193, Dublin, 1808. 


«© No more eligible mode than titmFs can be devised for the 
maintenance of the clergy ; they rise or fall in their value in proportion 
to the population of the country, and the increase or diminution of the 
value of money. The clergy have by them a support depending neither 
on the will of an administration, nor the caprice of the people, and to 
make any class of men useful, they must be maintained in a respectable 
manner. If the property of any one component part of the nation could 
be constitutionally infringed on, the abolition of tithes would be suc- 
ceeded by a proportional rise in rents, which would defeat the 
purpose intended: The great grievance is the impropriation of 
tithes, which deprives the church of the subsistence of a body of 
clergy sufficient to effect a salutary change in the opinions and prin- 
ciples of an immoral and irreligious peasantry.” 


Near Castle Island, the author reports a singular scene which - 
he witnessed: viz. thirty children (page 387) ‘ teachng”— 
whom they taught, he does not mention—certainly, not one 
another, according to Betl’s plan, which had not been heard 
of there; probably, he found them teaching their master. 
A curious spectacle indeed, for which it appears he rewarded 
them. In page 389, the author says, “* he is not disposed 
to exempt government from its share of blame, for the degree 
of misery he witnessed in Ireland. In what respect the go- 
vernment is blameable, he does not state; but it is now pretty 
generally acknowledged in Ireland, that whatever may be 
Mr. Curwen’s disposition towards the government, within the 
memory of most men living, it has been (under great tempta- 
tions to the contrary) a mildand paternal one. ‘Witness the 
impunity of multitudes of defeated and captive rebels in 1798, 
some of whose leaders still live in Belfast, and elsewhere, 
to manifest the inveteracy of their wounded pride by acts 
of sedition, which would be tolerated under no other power 
in Europe. Witness the fostering care of all public charitable 
institutions in the metropolis, and in every county of the 
island. Witness the unparalleled exertions made to relieve the 
afflicted peasantry in the famine, and the fever of 1817. It is 
true, indeed, the government of Ireland cannot check the 
rapid increase of population, (if such increase be an evil— 
* quod dubitandum est.” An attempt of this kind, in the only 
possible way in which it could be effected, would outrage the 
feelings of humanity, and furnish just occasion of censure, 
indeed, to such writers as our tourist and his querulous 
brethren. Such writers may as well quarrel with the British 
government for not remedying all the evils incident to human 
nature; evils, which “* neither kings nor lords can cause or 
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cure,” when with equal folly and impiety they directly accuse 
Gop himself for sending too many inhabitants on the earth, 
although countless millions of its most improveable acres are 
in a state of barrenness for want of hands to cultivate them. 

Jt has been wisely observed by the celebrated Archbishop of 
Cambray, that ‘ the more inhabitants there are in a country the 
richer it is, provided they are industrious and well-regulated.” 
Immense tracts of land have been recovered in Ireland within the 
last twenty years, under the fostering hand of a government 
ever active in encouraging agriculture and trade, the two chief 
instruments of national prosperity ; and the exertions in this 
way for the last twelve months have been incredible. ‘The 
country, in fact, is rapidly rising through the temporary diffi- 
culties which have Jately distressed it, and all will be well, if 
the political agitators on both sides of the channel can be 
induced or compelled to spare themselves the mischievous 
toil of croaking in the ears of the people, and margning 
all the efforts made by the government and landed 
prietors for the general protection and improvement of the 
empire. 

The remainder of this volume is filled with so interesting a 
description of the beauties of the Lake of Killarney, that, 
notwithstanding the morbid melancholy which pervades and 
darkeiis it, we could wish it had been extended through the 
whole work, to the exclusion of all other less innocent topics. 

(To be continued.) 
————— oo EE 
The Calvinistic Clergr gy Defended, and the Doctrines of Cal- 
vin Maintained ; in a Leiter to the Rev. James Beresford, 

A.M. Rector of Kibworth, occasioned by his Sermon 

preached in St. Martin’s Church, at the Bishop’s late Visi- 

tation, and printed at the Request of the Bishop and C lergy. 

By Edward Thomas Vaughan, A.M. Vicar of St, Martin’s 

and All Saint’s, and Rector of Foston, Leicestershire. 

Second Edition: with a Preface, Omissions, Alterations, 

aud large Additions. 8vo.Pp.29]. Hatchard, Piccadilly, 

London. 1818, 


(Concluded from p. 148.) 


In our last Number we endeavoured to prove that the Calvi+ 
nistic system was subversive of the principles of natural reli- 
gion, that natural religion is the foundation of revelation, and, 
therefore, that the doctrines of the latter can never be ineon- 
sistent with the principles of the former. And before we 
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examine the words of Scripture, we would advert to another 
test of truth, which also proves the fallacy of this strange 
system. This is practicability. That all religious opinions are 
intended to direct our practice, is an axiom which, we pre- 
sume, none will dispute ; nor is it scarcely less evident that no 
good practical result can arise from these doctrines of election 
and reprobation. If, as Mr. V. pleads, God has not merely 
ermitted, but ordained, every action of every man’s life, it 
follows that no man can act otherwise than he does, and the 
only way by which a man can discover what he is ordained to 
perform, is to watch and follow the strongest impressions of 
his mind. He cannot err, that is, he cannot act contrary to 
his fate. 

We insist that this is the fair, sound, logical conclusion of 
this blessed system. Indeed, Mr. Beresford, in his Sermon, 
asserted that many acted upon this conclusion. This charge 
Mr. V. endeavours to repel in the following manner. 


«« Now to these fearful and intrepid objections I might reply briefly, 
‘ they want proof.” Before they can be allowed any weight, you 
must substantiate the facts which they assume, without proof, as 
their foundation. You must prove that Calvinists are scandalously 
immoral—(for your charge is to no less an amount than this—) and 
you must prove that it is their Calvinisss which makes them so. 
For it will not be enough to make your objections valid, that you 
show certain Calvinists, to any number, to be immoral, except you 
also give reason to believe that their licentious practice is the fruit of 
their religiouscreed. ‘There may be a cause, or causes, distinct from 
their doctrine, which vitiates and deforms their character and actions. 

‘* But I am not afraid to meet you, Sir, fairly and fully on each of 
these disgusting topics of argument. Sir, whoare those ‘ that do 
not consider the faith of their brethren as fully ripe, until it has received 
the deeper tinge of Antinomianism ! and what is this Antinomianism 
which they so forcibly recommend? Sir, you was bound to name 
persons here, and to be very minute and circumstantial in specifying 
some at least of their delinquencies. If this be not a railing acéusation 
such as Michael the Archangel did not dare to bring against the great 
Adversary, I know not what ‘ railing accusation’ means. Calvin, Sir, 
iseminently a moral and practical writer. You who have so diligently 
studied his Institutes must be aware how largea portion of them is 
devoted to an elaborate Exposition of the Law of the Ten Com- 
mandments. Of Calvinistic teachers in general, so far as I have any 
Knowledge of their teachings—(which. does not profess to be very 
extensive—-) it is false tu say that they inculcate Antinomianism. Of 
the Calvinistic Clergy, to whom our question exclusively applies, I 
confidently affirm, that they insist peremptorily and pointedly on the 
high importance of observing a pure, scriptural, and truly spiritual 
tule of moral duty. Most of them will be found cordially to receive, 
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frequently to open, and continually to enforce the commonly acknow- 
ledged standard of christian practice—the Law of the Ten Com. 
mandments—according to its most rigid, penetrating, and amplified 
method of interpretation. If there be a few who donot, in words, 
adopt this as the authorized standard of christian morality: you will 
not, I presume, denominate them Antinomians and charge them with 
inculeating immorality and irreligion, so long as it is their habit to 
instruct their hearers that they must make conscience of endeavouring 
to think, and speak, and feel, and act, by a rule which is at least co- 
extensive with this, if not longer, and broader, and deeper, and 
higher. Really, Sir, you ought to be ashamed of giving breath to 
such a charge, if you make it without sure knowledge that there are 
many individuals to whom it is justly imputable ; and, if you have 
this knowledge, why do you not form it intoa direct and personal 
accusation, that the innocent may be clear from suspicion ? 

‘* You undertake to be yourself a swift witness against the followers 
of these Teachers: ‘ their faith is notorious, you say, for bursting 
asunder every tie of decency and duty.’ Such firebrands are easily 
hurled, even by a man that is in sport ; but, before they burn, they 
must hit, andtouch, andcleavee An assertion of notoriety is mere 
common place. Again I say, ‘name; be explicit; substantiate.’ 
In the mean time, I will also ask you one question, and answer me ; 
* do you seriously and unequivocally mean to afirm, that you know 
a number of persons professing Calvinistic doctrines, who are more 
abominable and licentious in their practice than the same number of 
persons holding another creed > I will not put you to the trouble of 
ascertaining to what cause their irregularities and indecencies may be 
ascribable : we will set them down to the account of their religion, 
if they be justly chargeable with them ; but give me the clear fact, 
that such is their moral character and such their behaviour.” 


On this answer we must make the following observations. 
That this faith does rend asunder every tie of decency and duty, 
we think has been made sufficiently evident by the Rev. E. 
Burrough’s Letter to the Rev. Wm. Marsh, Vicar of St. 
Peter’s, Colchester. A Letter, whose review we have de- 
layed, expecting Mr. M.’s answer theretu; but we have been 
just informed that it is considered as unanswerable. We also 
refer, as another instance, to the conduct of Mr. V.’s pre- 
decessor, the late Mr. Robinson, towards his daughter after 
his second marriage. With respect to the abominable and 
licentious practice of persons professing Calvinistic doctrines, 
too many instances, God knows, might be given. The Rev. 
Dr. D. Mr. F. and Mr. Church, have, within a short space 
of time, given melancholy proof of the fact. But the great’ 
distinction which Mr. Beresford makes, and which Mr. V. 
ought to have observed, is this. If an Anti-Calvinist sips, 
his principles afiord him no consolation without the sincerest 
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repentance’ and contrition. He is, besides, taught that he 
may sin beyond the limits of forgiveness. A Calvinist, on the 
contrary, is taught, that being elected, jis sins produce neither 
guilt nor punishment, and require no repentance. ‘That Mr. V. 
may not call on us to substantiate, &c. we will do it instanter. 
In Vol. If, 4th Edition of Crisp’s Works by Dr. Gill, and 
p. 186, Sermon 32, we have as follows :—‘ I must tell you 
the people of God need not be afraid of their sins, and yet let 
me not be mistaken. I do not say they mest not be afraid to 
sin, but they need not be afraid of their sins, they that have 
God for their God, there is no sin that ever they commit, can 
possibly do them any hurt.”—** Whatever sin in its own nature 
brings forth, yet the sins of God’s peculiar people, that have 
God for their own God, can do them no hurt at all, and in that 
regard. there is no cause of fear from any they have ever com- 
mitted.” P. 187.—°* There is not one sin, ner all the sins 
together, that can possibly do that believer any hurt, any real 
hurt 1 mean, and, therefore, he ought not to be afraid of them.” 
Ibidem. Comfortable doctrines these toa poor sinful creature, 
and the worthies alluded to above, no doubt console themselves 
with these reflections. Indeed, the same objections were urged 
in Dr. Crisp’s time, which Mr. B. does in his Sermon now, 
to which the Doctor replied in a more manly way than Mr. V. 
for instance, p. 265—** For answer to this, I say, that if 
believers from this grace published take liberty, (i. e. the’ 
liberty of living loosely,) they take but what God giveth them ; 
the end of Christ’s coming, and preaching the free grace of 
God, is to proclaim liberty to the captives, which is his own 
people.” It is true, as Mr, V. affirms, that many Calvinistic 
teachers enforce the law of the Ten Commandments, accord- 
ing to its most rigid, penetrating, and amplified mode of inter- 
pretation. But they do it for the goodly purpose of shewing 
their hearers that these Commandments cannot be kept, and 
nemo tenetur ad impossibilitatem. ‘To be sure, it is endeavoured 
to hide the deformity of these opinions by long descants on 
grace, preserving the elect from sin, and inciting them to such 
an horror of it, that they steadily avoid it. But, according 
to our experience, these elect. only change the kind of sin. 
In youth, they indulge in those of the flesh, in age, in those 
of the mind, with perfect composure, and a quiet conscience 
in both cases. And Mr. V. well knows, that among heathens, 
similar doctrines produced similar effects. ‘The Fatalists (the 
predestinarians of those days) were divided into two sects. The 
Epicureans:and the Stoics, the first indulged, the latter morti- 
fied, the lust of the flesh, For after carefully consulting 
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Calvin and Beza, Crisp, Robinson, and Vaughan, have we 
been able to learn what injury, temporal consequences ex. 
cepted, sin can produce to the elect. We, therefore, consider 
the system as failing on these grounds also, because it cannot 
be reduced to practice. 

To examine all the texts of Scripture which have been ban- 
died about in this controversy, would not only extend this 
article far beyond all due bounds, but be needless. For we 
consider the question as determined on the foregoing grounds, 
and conceive we are authorized, a priori, to regard every text, 
apparently Calvinistic, as misunderstood. We shall, there- 
fore, content ourselves with pointing out the sophistical 
treatment of Scripture by Mr. V. and some plain Anti-Calvi- 
nistic declarations contained in the Bible. 

We have already noticed the disposition of Mr. V. and other 
Calvinists to take that for granted which is the very point they 
should prove, and having perverted some texts of Scripture, 
then to insist, that such is the revealed will of God, and we 
have only to concede our faith to it. A mode of argument 
which would prove transubstantiation or any other absurdity. 
Thus in p. 92 and 93, Mr. V. contrives to deduce from these 
words, “ by one man came sin into the world,” the doctrine 
of the tmputation of Adam’s sin to all his progeny, and thence 
the zmputation of Christ’s righteousness to all the elect. As 
all this is perfectly contrary to our ideas of right and wrong, 
we are told to shut our eyes in the following Jesuitical. pas- 
sage. 


** But can I demonstrate that God had noright to create his creature 


jn such form, with such faculties and liabilities, and under such cir- 


cumstances of trial as He saw fit? And I read that man was thus 
and thus created. 1am sure that God is holy, just, and good, else he 
would not be God ; and I believe that he will in due time manifest 
himself so, in this and in every other transaction of his government. 
Submission, Sir ! submisssion of the understanding as well as of the 
will, is a quality in which you and I are strangely defective. It is 
allowable to say, as you do, ‘ this cannot be, for itis not right? We 
are toask, ‘és this so? is this fact or truth revealed ? If so whether 


I can see how, or not, Jam sure is it right, because God has done it: 


you, in effect, bring God to your judgment-seat ; establishing what 7 


written by what you think ought to be written.” 


To this sophistry we must reply, in the first place, that we 
are called upon to judge. Judge now, O House of Israel, 
whether my ways he not equal, and your ways unequal. What 
more could have been done for my vineyard ? Surely it could 
not have been replied, that the sour grapes were bespoken. 
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Yet this we are taught by Mr. V. But inthe next the text itself 
is capable of a signification very different from the one here 
given, and which prevailed throughout Christendom until 
Augustin’s time, whose Machiavelian principles never entirely 
left him. 

Quo semel est imbuta recens. 


Again, in page 129, we have :— 


‘«« Not only is the constitution of Redemption ‘in general of God's 
airangement, and the fall which gave occasion to it, of God's ordi- 
nances ; but to his counseled will, as its ultimate source, is to be 
traced the origin, progress, and termination of the work of Restoration 
in every restored individual ; and tothe same counseled will as its 
ultimate source, that inflexible adherence to sin and apostacy which is 
found in the justly-condemned unbeliever. 

‘* The whole race of man became a lost race, as we have seen, 
‘in Adam,’ God, as he had a perfect right to do, made his covenant 
with the race in the first man. The first man fell free/y—freely chose 
the service of God's enemy—and thereby made not himself only per- 
sonally, but his whole posterity, together with himself, an outcast 
people.” 

We should be glad to learn how Adam freely chose the 
service of God’s enemy, if the Fall were of God’s ordinance ; 
ordained and prepared before the Creation itself. No sophistry 
can rescue this from being a self-contradiction. But bya 
sophistical substitution of some for all—a small part of the 
world, for the world at large, &c. &c. St. Paul is compelled 
to speak the language of Calvin. Mr. V. argues, it is true, 
that there are passages where universals must be restricted to 
generals, and even particulars. As, the love of money is the 
root of all evil. All things are lawful to me. Prove all things, 
&c. But whilst we grant this in texts, whose meaning is not 
disputed, surely nothing can be so unreasonable as to insist 
on the same restriction in texts, whose disputed meaning 
depends on the sense of that very word. So that Mr. V. is 
continually guilty of a petitio princtpw. Thus, when St. John, 
in chapter ii. of his first Epistle, says, Kas avrog tracuos ists wees 
Tay auaerov Euwy, ¥ wees Twv nusTEowy Ie pLovoy AAA Oe wees OAL TH KOGus, 
which, strictly translated, is, He is the propitiation for our sins— 
yet not only for ours, but also for the whole world. That is, say 
the Calvinists, the whole world of the Elect. O, most lame 
and impotent conclusion! Hence, no form of words could 
teach universal redemption, or, that as all became subject to 
death through Adam’s transgression, all are likewise capable 
of life through Christ. For as in Adam all die, s0 in Christ 
shall all be‘made alive, 
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On the other hand, if the Calvinists pretend that we are 
obliged to take equal liberty with other texts, although’ we 
allow not the charge, yet granting its truth, what must be 
done but referring to first principles, and to consequences ? 
By these it will be determined whose interpretation must stand, 
Having thus shewn the unfair and illogical mode of treating 
Scripture, prevalent among Calvinists, we shall give only one 
other example of this management, the attempt to recon- 
cile St. James and St. Paul. Here Mr. V. as if it were 
an uncontradicted truth, boldly observes, ‘* St. James was 
not speaking about the same thing as St. Paul, when he 
taught what he does about justification and about faith in 
his second chapter,’ p. 152. He next assumes, that thé two 
Apostles spoke of different faiths. Yet Mr. V. could not have 
been ignorant that Bull, the learned Bishop of St. David’s, 
composed, expressly on this subject, his Harmonia Apostolica, 
in which he has completely answered all the Calvinism sup- 
posed to be contained in the Epistle to the Romans, and 
explained the difficult and misunderstood expressions of St. 
Paul, by the far more luminous doctrines of St. James. It 
would be well if our Calvinistic Clergy would study that work 
with a little attention, it might wean them from Dutch sum- 
maries, and Genevan systems of divinity. They would learn 
that the whole scope of that epistle has been: mistaken by 
them, and that the selecting a few words, here and there, 
and applying them to the disputes now existing among our- 
selves, is a piece of the most profound absurdity, whilst the 
words Justification, Elect, Chosen People, Saints, &c. must 
be understood in the sense they obtained at the time when 
they were used, not according to any modern arbitrary inter- 
pretation. 

Having studied ourselves, in early life, that incomparable 
and hitherto-unanswered treatise, we cannot express the pain 
and horror with which we read the following passage. 


‘«* And now I could be glad to enlarge upon the uses and effects of 
this statement, as applied to the mind, heart, and conduct of human 
beings ; salutary and necessary uses, abundant and abiding effects : 
which I might infer to be probable from the very nature of them, as 
acting upon the constitution and capacities, the wants and infirmities 
of man; and which I might prove to be real, by an appeal to fact and 
experience. But my limits, and the fear of anticipating a future part 
of my design, in which Ishall have occasion to shew that my states 
ment neither defames God nor demoralizes man, induce me, how* 
ever reluctantly, to pass on : not without premising that any other 
representation, in proportion, as it contradicts or comes short of thisy 
will be found, in that same proportion, to rob, mar, andobscure the p1vIN8 
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EXCELLENGY, and to come short of producing the same salutary and 
extensive effects upon the character, habits, and wants of man. Ascribe 
a different end to God’s actings ; made the Fall contingent ; suppose 
God to have designed the restoration of all ; suppose every individual 
to stand merely on the ground of his own personal delinquency ; sup- 
pose the rain in Adam less ; the constitution in Christ less definite 
and compact ; no grace of election and no sentence of reprobation ; 
you make an rnreR10R God ; a surprised God ; a disappointed God ; 
a less holy God—one who hates sin less, and is less perspicacious in 
discerning it; a less just God—who rewards what is not worth 
rewarding, and punishes what is not deserving of punishment ; a less 
merciful God—who neither forgives so freely, nor so abundantly ; a 
God with whom truth and faithfulness are contingent, and whose 
patience has no fixed object, but is capricious and unprincipled ; 
whose goodness is weakness ; whose wisdom proposes inferior ends 
and inadequate schemes ; and whose power is controlled by his 
creatures.” 


Much obscurity necessarily arises from many scriptural 
expressions being employed to suit the comprehensions of man, 
Yet surely the unchangeableness of God consists rather in 
always treating us according to the unchangeable principles of. 
truth, than in keeping up an arbitrary system, perfectly unin- 
telligible on earth at least, and probably not better Tadesabe 
in heaven. These impious expressions of a God surprized, &c. 
can affect those only who forget that God represents himself 
in his Holy Word, as altering his intentions, as repenting of 
the evil he intended to do, and as being grieved or pleased, 
The most positive threatenings are recalled, and promises as 
definite not performed. ‘“ At what instant I shall speak con- 
cerning @ nation and concerning a kingdom, to pluck up, and to 
pull down, and to destroy it, if that nation, against whom I have 
pronounced, turn from their evil way, I will repent of the evil 
I thought to do unto them. Thus was Nineveh forgiven. The 
same is true of individuals. For Elijah solemnly assured 
Ahab, in the name of the Lord, that dogs should lick up his 
blood on the very spot where they had licked up Naboth’s, 
And Ahab repented, God changed his purpose, he was slain 
in battle, and the evil fell in the days of his son. In fact, it 
is not God, but man, that changes. When thus changed, 
God treats him as he is now, whatever that may be. So far, 
indeed, is it from being the purpose or design of God, that 
any man should incur punishment, so far is this from being 
the case, that we have a most solemn affirmation to the con- 
trary, in the words of God himself. “ As I live, saith the 
Lord, I have no pleasure in the death of the wicked, but 
that the wicked turn from his way and live. Are there not 
No. 252, Vol, 56, May, 1819. R 
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innumerable texts which plainly teach us that we shall be 
rewarded or punished according to our works? that, according 
to our use of the talent granted, that talent will be increased 
or withdrawn ? that God has placed life and death before every 
man, and enabled him to choose either ?—these plain passages 
of Scripture cannot be mistaken. If we are certain of any 
thing, it is the meaning of these. We can conform our own 
practices to them; we demand a similar conduct from our 
children and dependants; we extend mercy even to our 
enemies, and bless them who curse us, that we may be like 
our Father in Heaven, Can we then turn round and believe 
that Benevolent Being to have formed ‘the greatest part of 
the human race for wickedness and misery? Surely this is 
impossible, and therefore we are bound to take a different 
and safer mode of interpretation, so to understand the obscure 
terms of predestination and election, as not to contradict the 
plain declarations of God concerning himself. 

With the greatest horror we view the Calvinistic system as 
honestly explained by Mr. Vaughan. We could expose it in 
far stronger terms of abhorrence, but are withheld by reve- 
rence for HIM, of whom we must speak, whilst we are in- 
dignant that his mercy, so deeply experienced by us, should 
be thus maligned. 

As. we shall not again dwell on this subject so much at 
length, our readers will permit us to conclude the subject with 
a few proofs from the primitive fathers, that Scripture was 
not, in the first three centuries, understood Calvinistically. 
Clemens Romanus, in chapters 32, 33, and 34, of his first 
Epistle, argues that the promises of God are made only to 
those who obey him willingly. St. Ignatius teaches that 
God is the Father of all men, particularly of the faithful, so 
that no man is excluded from his love. Justin Martyr, in 
p- 45, Ap. Prim. pro. Christ. Grabii Ed. declares that the 
good or bad conduct of every individual depends on his own 
choice, that God made both men and angels voluntary agents, 
and truly says, that there would be no room for praise or 
blame if man had not the power of acting as he pleased. In 
p- 370, he expressly treats upon this subject, shewing that 
God was in no sense whatever the cause of the good or bad 
conduct of men or angels, but that both were created free 
agents. Indeed Milner, in his History of the Christian Church, 
is obliged to apologize for the Saint, by saying he had learnt these 
opinions from Heathen philosophers in his youth; forgetting 
that these philosophers taught the doctrine of necessity. 
Athenagoras, Theophylact, and Tatian, all contend that this 
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avretecioy is possessed by every reasonable creature. Irenzeus 
has a very curious passage, in which he describes our modern 
Calvinists under the ancient title of Valentinians; we will 
quote the passage, and our readers will judge of the accuracy 
of the representation. ‘ They pretend that we, who, through 
reverence of God, fear to offend in thought and word, are 
but ignorant idiots, whilst they extol themselves as perfect, and 
the elected seed. They say that we have grace, /ent us only, 
and therefore it may be taken away again; with them it is 
an indefeasible possession.” Book 1, p. 29. Oxford Edition. 
In short, whilst all allowed the necessity of supernatural in- 
fluence on the human mind, none supposed that this influence 
was either irresistible in sonie, or withheld from others. 

But these irrational and indefensible opinions were first 
introduced by Augustin into the Christian Church about the 
middle of the fifth century. Born in Africa, his father a 
Pagan, although his mother was a Christian, he passed his 
youth in the indulgence of every vice, and seems to have 
been always hurried impetuously forward by the usual fer- 
vor of his natioral character. His attainments in literature 
were extremely confined. His pleasures gave no leisure for 
study. At nineteen he became a Menichee. The fantastic 
opinions of this sect respecting the Deity and the origin of 
evil, have been investigated by the learned Beausobre, who, 
however, by an affectation of candour, makes his reader 
sometimes tremble, lest the Heresiarch should be meta- 
phorised into a saint whilst passing through the alembic of 
his historian. In these errors Augustin continued until he 
was more than thirty years of age. Being then converted, 
he exerted himself vigorously against the’ principles he had 
left, and his opinions on the free agency of man were then 
what generally prevailed in the church. At last meni- 
cheism was driven into obscurity, for it has, perhaps, never 
been extinguished, and, with the usual frailty of humat. 
nature, a too ardent study of those axioms which were 
most opposed to it, superinduced a belief of the tenets 
which Pelagius and Ceelestius afterwards matured. Against 
these, with too great ardour, Augustin contended, and, un- 
fortunately, proved himself biassed by his ancient faith. He 
did not, indeed, teach two self-existent independent causes ; 
but with, perhaps, greater absurdity, made one Being the 
source of good and of evil, fresh water and bitter, flowing 
from the same fountain! His interpretations of scripture 
were novel, yet such as would first strike a student un- 
skilled in theological history. And thus ke fell into-such 
R 2 
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errors as are now common with a mere English reader of 
the Bible. Slightly acquainted with the Greek, he under- 
stood not the precise meaning of Hellenistic phraseology, 
and was, therefore, obliged to depend on the Latin transla- 
tion. He was more urgent to confute his adversary than to 
have time for reflecting on the consequences of his own 
arguments, and he has, alas! expelled one poison only by 
the introduction of another. 

Yet God had not left the church unprovided with the 
means of ascertaining the truth. For prior to the rise of 
these disputes, and before the minds of men were preju- 
diced by angry discussions, flourished John Chrysostom, 
Archbishop of Constantinople, who seems to have been 
reared from bis cradle for the purpose of reeording the esta- 
blished opinions of the church universal on the subject. 
He was born in Antioch, the metropolis of Syria, and hence 
could have been no stranger to the oriental tongues, one of 
which was the vernacular language of the place of his nati- 
vity. He was most carefully educated under Libanius, and 
some time practised at the bar. So that not only was the 
Grecian language his mother tongue, but he was accurately 
acquainted with all its niceties, and, brought up among 
Hellenistic Christians, was perfectly familiar with that dia- 
lect. He was besides ecxemplarily moral from his child- 
hood, and hence soon enrolled himself in the church, in 
whose service he was actively engaged by the Syrian Patri- 
arch, and was promoted from the station of a priest to the 
sce of Constantinople, solely on account of his abilities and 
conspicuous virtues. There, in the midst of luxury, he prac- 
tised the abstinence of an hermit, and having boldly with- 
stood all the eiforts of heresy, ambition, and disaffection, 
finally fell a martyr to his duty. In his volumes, then, let 
us seck for the genuine opinions of the Christian w orld on 
the Calvinistic points, for his evidence must be admitted as 
indisputable. He was a Greek, and well understood the 
language ; he was a Christian almost from childhood, and 
was never tainted by any heresy. He died before the Pela- 
gian Controversy arose, and, therefore, wrote unbiassed by 
prejudice, His testimony, therefore, | is above all suspicion, 
and it is decisive. Now he always inculcates, and particu- 
larly in his Commentary on John 6, se much, but so weakly, 
depended upon by Mr. Vaughan, that no expressions are to 
be understood as depriving man of bis free agency. But 
we would particularly refer our readers to his Sermon on 
Jerem. chap. x. v.23. O Lord, I know that the way of 
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man is not in himself. P. 168. vol. v. Eton edition. Be- 
sides a most beautiful exordium, where he has anticipated a 
judicious remark of Bishop Butler, in his Analogy, will be 
found therein some excellent directions for the proper in- 
terpretation of scripture, and above all, a complete refuta- 
tion of the doctrines first introduced by the Heathen Philo- 
sophers of ancient time, still patronized by their modern 
descendants, and foisted into the Christian church, under 
the disguise of predestination and election. But meniwn 
de zabuld. 

We trust the importance of the subject vindicates the 
length of this article. And we must now conclude by 
reprobating the haughty style in which Mr. Vaughan chooses 
to write. He should recollect, that although he may be 
perfectly convinced that he is himself a vessel of clection 
unto honour, and his antagonist unto dishonour, yet that all 
his readers are not quite so certain. However he may ar- 
rogate to his own school the exclusive assistance of the 
spirit, he is guilty therein of a practical petitio principiti. 
And surely he who advocates a doetrine not a whit less ab- 
horrent tothe dictates of natural religion and of common 
sense, than transubstantiation itself, might admit into his 
mind, at least into his writings, the possibility of error. 














Elvington, a Novel, in three Volumes. By Mrs. Nathan. Stock- 
dale, Pall-Mall, London. 1819. 


WE do not pretend to review these volumes with imparti- 
ality. Should our readers gravely ask, And why not? we 
will fairly tell them, that it is because we generally read 
what we review from the beginning to the end. [n so doing 
we met with the following dedication. 


‘‘ To u1m, whose example has taught me fortitude in adversity, 
and whose firm reliance on the dispensations of Providence, presented 
abright beacon of hope to guide us through the mazes of affliction, 
whose unalterable tenderness has withstood the machinations of male- 
volence and duplicity, and whose cheering smile of approbation first 
encouraged me to present the following work tothe public—rTro my 
HUSBAND, THESE PAGES are dedicated, as a very small tribute of 
gratitude, by an affectionate wire.” 


Now, whoever has experienced this lady’s feelings, who- 
ever has lost a good wife, or becn harassed by a capricious 
one---whoever has suffered i in all these ways combined--- 
will consider such an instance of cordial affection an ample 
atonement for any errors of composition. 


_ 
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But reading with a mind thus favourably disposed, we 
have found in fact no cause for critical severity. Whether 
we revert to the language, or to the plot, to the discrimina- 
tion of character; or to the developement of the tale, we 
must pronounce this novel far above the common class of 
similar publications. It has besides another title to com- 
mendation, which is, in our eyes, even above all Greek, 
above all Roman praise,---it is perfectly free from every 
thing indecent, immoral, and irreligious. Here are pour- 
trayed no warm scenes which have existed only in the 
prurient imagination of some wanton demirep, no sickly effu- 
sions of meretricious liberality, nor any vapid witticisms on 
religious subjects, to amuse the conceited sophists of the day. 

But this is the outline of the tale. The Duke of Elving- 
ton by a marriage, which, being suddenly dissolved by 
death, had been kept secret from his relatives, educated 
the sole fruits of that marriage, a lovely daughter, in a 
Scotch boarding school. He marries again; but not for 
love; and then takes his daughter home, assuming the cha- 
racter of her guardian only. Mandeville, a designing vil- 
lain, who had been his former rival, carries off this daughter 
by force. The death of the villain and the recovery and 
happy marriage of Julia, is the denowement of the whole. 
Several episodes are interwoven, and the history of the 
Duke’s first unhappy connection related. The epistolary 
form is adopted, and although the writers do not keep up 
that variety of style which amuses us in Humphry Clinker, 
yet they always express themselves in character, and the 
Horatian maxim, Servetur ad imum qualis ab ineepto, is 
never broken. The following extract will convey to our 
readers some idea of the mode in which the principal plot 
is carried into execution. 


‘* Mysteries the most strange and unaccountable envelope me— 
what am IJ to think, heaven knows, or how my fate will terminate, for 
at present I am lost in a labyrinth so inexplicable, that I possess not 
fortitude enough to explore it. 

‘© Attend, my Louisa, while I unfold this curious occurrence, the 
remembrance of which even now makes my hand tremble. The 
morning being very fine, I walked to the Parsonage, some domestic 
occupation calling Mrs. Arnold's attention, she was obliged to leave 
me for ashort time.—Taking up a book which laid in the window, I 
was surprised to see the name of Montague written on the title page. 

« «Ah! cried little Charles, jumping on my lap, * I love the 
‘,; ntleman that book belongs to, dearly.’ 

« « Indeed, darling,’ said J, ‘ and do you often see him > 
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«« ¢ Ah, yes, every day,—and I could tell you something, but I 
must not.’ 

«© ¢ Why, Charles ?° 

«< « Because mamma has commanded me not, andshe would be 
very angry indeed, if she knew I bad told you Mr. Montague came 
here, for she desired you should not know of his visiting papa.—But 
here is mamma, and it can be noharm ‘to ask her if I may not tell 
you all about it.’ 

‘* I could not refrain smiling at his simplicity, though fearful he 
should put his project in execution, as Mrs. Arnold must suppose me 
very curious. 

« ¢QOh, mamma!’ exclaimed he, before I could prevent him, 
‘ may not I tell Miss St. Almn what Mr. Montague said about her, 
for I am sure she will be glad to hear it 2 

«< « Howdo you know, child * returned his mother, rather angrily. 

«« « Why every body likes to hear themselves praised,—I am certain 
when I have learnt my lesson and you commend me for it, I feel so 
proud and delighted that I cannot express my joy ;—but when I have 
offended you,’ said he, flinging his arms round her neck, ‘ it makes 
poor Charles very unbappy indeed.’ 

“« She pressed the sweet boy to her bosom, and imprinting a kiss 
on his rosy cheek forgot all her vexation. 

« €] feel bound to apologize for my apparent want of candour, 
my dear Miss St. Almn,’ said Mrs. Arnold, ‘ and I will give you two 
reasons for that silence, which can no longer be observed through the 
loquacity of this little tell-tale-—The first was on account ofa promise 
partly given to Mr. Montague, the second out of regard for your own 
peace,—Yes, Julia, for all that innocent look, and the pains you 
take to conceal your partiality, I must have had a smaller share of 
penetration in those affairs than our sex in general possesses, if I had 
not perceived you felt no aversion towards Mr. Montague ; and f 
should applaud your discernment, did not the object of your love, 
through a false notion of honour, prefer being miserable with one who 
does not care for him, rather than emancipate from so unpleasant a tie. 

“‘ ¢T cannnot agree with you in thinking Mr. Montague’s per- 
forming a promise given an expjring father ‘a false idea of honour,’ 
replied I. 

«© © You are young and romantic,’ added Mrs. Agnold, ‘ but when 
a few more years have passed over your head you will view things in a 
very different light. Had Mr. Montague’s father, in his last moments, 
been aware of his niece’s character, he would never have condemned 
his beloved Albert to such a marriage.—Constantly residing in the 
country, he had no conception of the style of Lady Lucy’s education ; 
the letters he received from his brother were filled with encomiums on 
her beauty and accomplishments.—Lady Russel had been dead some 
years, and after her decease his Lordship received a French woman 
into the house as instructress to his daugher, who, while she cultivated 
with great care the exterior graces of her pupil, thought correcting 
her evil propensities, or forming her mind, too mach beneath hes 
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But reading With a mind thus favourably disposed, we 
have found in fact no cause for critical severity. Whether 
we revert to the language, or to the plot, to the discrimina- 
tion of character; or to the developement of the tale, we 
must pronounce this novel far above the common class of 
similar publications. It has besides another title to com- 
mendation, which is, in our eyes, even above all Greek, 
above all Roman praise,---it is perfectly free from every 
thing indecent, immoral, and irreligious. Here are pour- 
trayed no warm scenes which have existed only in the 
prurient imagination of some wanton demirep, no sickly effu- 
sions of meretricious liberality, nor any vapid witticisms on 
religious subjects, to amuse the conceited sophists of the day. 

But this is the outline of the tale. The Duke of Elving- 
ton by a marriage, which, being suddenly dissolved by 
death, had been kept secret from his relatives, educated 
the sole fruits of that marriage, a lovely daughter, in a 
Scotch boarding school. He marries again; but not for 
love; and then takes his daughter home, assuming the cha- 
racter of her guardian only. Mandeville, a designing vil- 
lain, who had been his former rival, carries off this daughter 
by force. The death of the villain and the recovery and 
happy marriage of Julia, is the denouement of the whole. 
Several episodis are interwoven, and the history of the 
Duke’s first unhappy connection related. The epistolary 
form is adopted, and although the writers do not keep up 
that variety of style which amuses us in Humphry Clinker, 
yet they always express themselves in character, and the 
Horatian maxim, Servetur ad imum qualis ab incepto, is 
never broken. The following extract will convey to our 
readers some idea of the mode in which the principal plot 
is carried into execution. 


‘« Mysteries the most strange and unaccountable envelope me— 
what am I to think, heaven knows, or how my fate will terminate, for 
at present I am Jost in a labyrinth so inexplicable, that I possess not 
fortitude enough to explore it. 

** Attend, my Louisa, while I unfold this curious occurrence, the 
remembrance of which even now makes my hand tremble. The 
morning being very fine, I walked to the Parsonage, some domestic 
occupation calling Mrs. Arnold’s attention, she was obliged to leave 
me for ashort time.—Taking up a book which laid in the window, I 
was surprised to see the name of Montague written on the title page. 

« « Ah" cried little Charles, jumping on my lap, * I love the 
‘, ntleman that book belongs to, dearly.’ 

« «Indeed, darling,’ said J, ‘ and do you often see him ?" 
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«« « Ah, yes, every day,—and I could tell you something, but I 
must not.’ 

«© ¢ Why, Charles ?’ 

‘«< « Because mamma has commanded me not, andshe would be 
very angry indeed, if she knew I bad told you Mr. Montague came 
here, for she desired you should not know of his visiting papa.—But 
here is mamma, and it can be noharm ‘to ask her if I may not tell 
you all about it.’ 

‘© I could not refrain smiling at his simplicity, though fearful he 
should put his project in execution, as Mrs. Arnold must suppose me 
very corious. 

‘« ©Oh, mamma!’ exclaimed he, before I could prevent him, 
‘ may not I tell Miss St. Almn what Mr. Montague said about her, 
for I am sure she will be glad to hear it 2" 

«< « Howdo you know, child *‘ returned his mother, rather angrily. 

«¢ « Why every body likes to hear themselves praised,—I am certain 
when I have Jearnt my lesson and you commend me for it, I feel so 
proud and delighted that I cannot express my joy ;—but when I have 
offended you,’ said he, flinging his arms round her neck, ‘ it makes 
poor Charles very unbappy indeed.’ 

‘« She pressed the sweet boy to her bosom, and imprinting a kiss 
on his rosy cheek forgot all her vexation. 

« <7 feel bound to apologize for my apparent want of candour, 
my dear Miss St. Almn,’ said Mrs. Arnold, ‘ and I will give you two 
reasons for that silence, which can no longer be observed through the 
loquacity of this little tell-tale-—The first was on account of a promise 
partly given to Mr. Montague, the second out of regard for your own 
peace,—Yes, Julia, for all that innocent look, and the pains you 
take to conceal your partiality, I must have had a smaller share of 
penetration in those affairs than our sex in general possesses, if I had 
not perceived you felt no aversion towards Mr. Montague ; and i 
should applaud your discernment, did not the object of your love, 
through a false notion of honour, prefer being miserable with one who 
does not care for him, rather than emancipate from so unpleasant a tie.” 

“‘ «T cannnot agree with you in thinking Mr. Montague’s per- 
— a promise given an expjring father ‘a false idea of honour,’ 
replied I. 

«© © You are young and romantic,’ added Mrs. Asnold, ‘ but when 
a few more years have passed over your head you will view things in a 
very different light. Had Mr. Montague’s father, in his last moments, 
been aware of his niece’s character, he would never have condemned 
his beloved Albert to such a marriage.—Constantly residing in the 
country, he had no conception of the style of Lady Lucy's education ; 
the letters he received from his brother were filled with encomiums on 
her beauty and accomplishments,—Lady Russel had been dead some 
years, and after her decease his Lordship received a French woman 
into the house as instructress to his daugher, who, while she cultivated 
with great care the exterior graces of her pupil, thought correcting 
her evil propensities, or forming her mind, too much beneath hes 
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consideration ;—the praises of a fond though dissipated father, joined 
to a princely fortune, induced the elder Mr. Montague to gain the 
consent of his son for the union ; but I am certain, were it possible 
for the dead to rise, he would re-appear to prevent the performance of 
so fatal a promise. And now thatI have allowed myself to mention 
the name of Mr. Montague, I cannot forbear relating an anecdote of 
his generosity, for which my farnily must for ever bless his name ;— 
if it had not been for his humanity, a prison must have sheltered 
these poor babes. A person with whom Mr. Arnold would have 
trusted his existence entreated him to sign a bond, unsuspicious of 
treachery, he readily complied with this man’s request ;—three months 
ago, as we were sitting by the fire, a loud rap at the door alarmed us, 
especially Mr. Montague, who had returned from the Castle with my 
husband. Aman pushed rudely into the room, and presenting the 
bond insisted on immediate payment.—Never shall I forget the despair 
of Mr. Arnold, for our all would have been inadequate to liquidate 
the demand ;—Mr. Montague perceived our distress, and, like a 
guardian angel sent to save us, generously wrote an order on his banker 
for the money, and dismissed the man with a severe reprimand for 
his impertinence. Words were too feeble to express our thanks, we 
fell at his feet and implored a thousand blessings on bis head. ‘ Rise, 
my dear Madam,’ said he, taking my hand and leading me to a 
chair, placed my little Charles in my lap; ‘ this young rogue, you 
know, is a favourite of mine, therefore I deserve no thanks from you, 
as the sum I have this evening paid is bestowed on him—you cannot 
suppose I express my regard for my playfellows only by words,’ then 
tenderly embracing the child he left the house ere we could make 
him any answer.’ 

“¢ My tears fell with those of Mrs. Arnold at this instance of 
Albert's goodness.—Oh, Louisa ! why am I doomed daily to behold 
him and hear his praises from almost every mouth, and yet blame my- 
self for feeling an interest in one so worthy ?—I form the resolution of 
looking with the coldness of a stranger on him, and fancy I have 
‘summoned fortitude enough to obliterate every tender idea from my 
soul ; but the moment I see him and listen to his harmonious voice, 
‘all my resolves are forgotten, and I cannot deny myself the pleasure, 
when unobserved, of watching every turn of his expressive coun- 
tenance. | 

‘€ I did not solicit Mrs. Arnold to mention what he had said re- 
specting myself, but as it was late bade her farewell, as I was fearful 
of not returning in time to dress for dinner ; and kissing my pet, who, 
since I knew he is likewise a favourite of Montague’s, is become still 
more dear to me, I wrapped myself up close in my pelisse and com- 
menced my walk. 

«« The sharpness of the air, joined to the hollow blast that whistled 
mournfully through the leafless branches, rendered my way still more 
dreary. J was full a quarter of a mile from the Castle, and repented: 
suffering my curiosity to detain me solong, when the sudden appear- 
ance of aman, in the path I was obliged to go, did not add to my 
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courage. As I approached he sighed so deeply that I turned my 
eyes quickly towards him ;—the closing day still afforded sufficient 
light for me to discern his face pale and distorted either by mental or 
bodily pain. His figure, considerably above the middle size, was 
wrapped ina long black mantle, which evidently was intended as a 
disguise. 

«¢ ¢ Wretched girl!’ he exclaimed, in a low hollow voice, ‘ victim 
of a licentious passion, beware of Elvington!—Julia St. Almn, I 
command you to beware !—Weshall meetagain, and that very shortly. 

‘‘ T believe desperation seized me, for springing forward, uncon- 
scious of fear, I followed as he retreated,‘ Mysterious stranger !’ 
exclaimed 1, ‘ your words are enigmas,—why beware of Elvington > 

‘¢ Ask no questions,’ returned he, ‘ treachery encompasses you,— 
the Duke is resolved on your destruction, and the man you think your 
best and only friend was the murderer of , 

‘© ¢ Who ? ejaculated I, ‘Oh, God! the Duke of Elvington a 
murderer !—Impossible !” 

‘“‘ The stranger was fled, I knew not whereor how, the momentary 
courage that supported me vanished, and I leant, gasping for breath, 
against’a tree, unable to support myself. The sound of footsteps 
caught my ear, my soul shuddered at the thought of again beholding 
the dreadful unknown, and, overpowered by alarm,I gavealoud scream. 

<< « Heavens !’ said a voice I immediately recognized as Mr. Mon- 
tague’s, © whatis the matter ?—Why are you so terrified ? 

«< ¢ And isit only you?’ I replied, ‘ did you not notice a man in 

your way? Oh! Ihave been so alarmed I hardly know how to 
speak !” 
” ‘I have not seen a creature, and hope the gloominess of your 
walk has not made you superstitious ; but I think you possess too 
much good sense for that. Accept my arm, and itis fortunate we 
have met, for I was going to Mrs. Arnold’s to seek you,’ said Mr. 
Montague. 

“< « T consider myself much indebted for your kindness,’ returned I. 

“¢¢ Do you term such a trifle kindness ?° added he , ‘lovely, amiable 
Julia! who could behold and not feel interest in your welfare ?— 
When far, far distant, the remembranceof you will be imprinted on my 
memory !’ 

‘© Taverted my face from his earnest looks, for his eyes spoke more 
than volumes could have expressed. The recollection of his engage- 
ments with Lady Lucy restrained my lips from uttering what my 
heart dictated, and I concealed the exquisite pleasure his good opinion 
gave me, in silence. 

“* On our arrival at the Castle 1 hastened to my own apartment, 
adjusted my dress and joined the party which had already assembled 
to dinner. My heart recoiled when my eyes met those of the Duke, 
and no longer bounded with love and confidence towards him. As 
soon as I could escape, I sought the solitude of'my own apartment, 
which best suited my disturbed state of mind. Have I not cause for 
complaint ?—-Who can I imagine half so unfortunate as myself ?— 
The dreadful words of the horrible unkown still ring in my ears! 
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Oh, that I could blot them from my memory, and in eternal night 
seek refuge from my grief !—The Duke of Elvington stained with the 
blood of murder ! it is impossible !—nor canI think him so destitute 
of honour and humanity as to suppose he would destroy the peace of a 
fellow creature his compassion induced him to protect. The stranger 
must be mistaken, or perhaps is some private enemy of the Duke's, 
whom pique or malice has tempted totraduce. I will hope so, 28 the 
belief in his innocence is my only consolation. 

“«* The stranger said we should meet again, but when, or where, 
remains buried in the veil of time. My curiosity urges me to wish 
the interview, but a secret terror thrills through my veins at the idea 
of listening to his hollow sepulchral voice. He is well acquainted 
with the inmates of the Castle, or how could the name of one so 
recluse as myself come to his knowledge ?—Why am I singled out to 
hear perhaps some dreadful tale that would be better buried in 
oblivion? J weary myself with conjectures, and the more I ruminate 
the greater is my perplexity. Oh! that I had some one near me to 
whom I could communicate all my grief, and by revealing my misery 
lose half its poignancy. Heaven grant, my dear Louisa, that you 
may ever continue unacquainted with sorrow, blessed in the cheering 
rays of prosperity and friendship.” 


Mr. Nathan, the happy husband of our fair author, has 
lately set to music, “* God save the Regent,” in imitation of 
our old national melody, “ God save the King.” It is not 
without its merits, especially when accompanied by a full 
band. We must also add, that the ground-work of the 
above novel is not fiction; but most of the incidents have 
actually occurred, and none of the persons are fictitious. 
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Fitz-Florian’s Alphabet ; or Lyrical Fables for Children Grown 
Up. 8vo. Pp. 210. Second Edition. Steckdale, Pall Mall, 
London. 1819, 


In the midst of severer studies, the mind is relieved and 
strengthened by turning over the leaves of an amusing volume. 
And so when horrified with examining Mr. Vaughan’s melan- 
choly system of divinity, we cheered ourselves, not unfrequently, 
by Fables for Children Grown Up. Such indeed they are, 
undoubtedly of unequal merit, but some are very good. The 
int in the following is well preserved, and as the tale is new 
to us, whilst the -fact of Pacha succeeding Pacha in spite of 
mutes and bow-strings, is well known, we have inserted it. 


«¢ When a sage leaves his shop, and, on politics doting, 
Exchanges cloth patterns, for plans of reform ; 

When preachers hold forth on the pleasures of voting, 
And roar, how delightfully calm is a storm ! 
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Are they mad ?—mad enough—see their frothy condition ; 
E’en the simple go mad when they're bit by ambition. 


‘¢ A Turkish Pashaw, in.a whimsical mood, 
Took a casket of gold full of jewelry fair, 
And addressing a Dervise, thrice solemnly good, 
And wishing to make the grim animal stare, 
‘ Thic casket,’ he cried, with extravagant mirth, 
‘You must give—to the greatest of fools upon earth.’ 


‘« Sedately, the Dervise observ’d the command, 
And carefully went the gems’ owner to find ; 
Great fools, in abundance, he found in the land, 
But to each of them, gravely, he said in his mind, 
‘ Thou art a great goose, my good friend, I allow, 
But perhaps I may find a still greater than thou.’ 


‘“¢ O'er the regions adjoining he rambled in vain ; 
All the land of the Tartars he wandered around, 
And then, to the Bosphorus, cross’d he the main, 
Where a people, half frantic with pleasure, he found. 
With surprise, he regarded the mob so delighted, 
And with more, when an Iman the reason recited. 


‘‘ With a bowstring, the sultan has graciously sent, 
His Vizier, to take a short message to Heaven ; 
These affairs give the faithful amazing content, 
And oft this content by the Sultan is given. 
* What !—often ?—the sage, with astonishment, cried. 
‘ Of late very often,’ the Iman replied. 


‘‘ The Dervise went on. ‘ Is a successor nam’d ?” 
‘O yes, with the form and magnificence meet.’ 
‘ This morn,’ said the Iman, ‘ I heard him proclaim’d : 
There, there, you may see him ; he’s now in the street.’ 
The Dervise beheld him ; with wonder he saw, 
In the newly-made Vizier, his friend, the Pashaw. 


‘¢ You still have the casket ? the Vizier began, 

For well the grim face of the Dervise he kenn’d ; 
Said the Dervise, ‘ In vain, long I sought for the man 
For whom you design’d it--my search has its end. 

The jewels belong to no morta] but you ; 
They are yours, mighty Vizier, accept them,—adieu.’”’ 


The House of Cards, in p. 40, would instruct children not 


grown up, as well as those which are. The versification is in 
general easy, and the fable is sometimes metamorphosed into 


epigram and sober truth. Egempli Gratia, 
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‘«¢ Chusing a Consul for a future day, 
Czsar, whose will was law of course, 

Pass’d by, as grave historians say, 

Both sages grim, and courtiers gay, 
And fix’d upon—a Horse ! 


“« A Horse !—why not, Sir Grub ?—from cits of late 
Unheeded, such élections, pass : 

Want they a man to watch the state, 

They scorn the wise, insult the great, 
And fix’d—on what ?—an Ass ! 


N.B. The printer’s little boy suggests for Sir Grub, Sir 
Math, we dont know what he can mean. 
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Old Church of England Principles opposed to the “ New Light ;” 
in a Series of Plain, Doctrinal, and Practical Sermons, on 
the First Lesson in the Morning Service of the Different Sun- 
days, and great Festivals, throughout the Year: shewing the 
Connexion between the» Old and New Testaments ; and ex- 
plaining the Histories, Characters, Types, and Prophecies of 
the Former, by the Events, Personages, Realities, and Fulfil- 
ments of the Latter. With a Preface. By the Rev. R. 
Warner, Rector of Great Chalfield, Wilts ; Vicar of Norton- 
Saint-Philip’s, Somerset; and late Curate (for 22 years) of 
St. James’s Parish, Bath. 3 vols. 12mo. Longman and Co. 
London. 1817. , 


(Concluded from p. 22.) 


Or all the principles that improve and advantage human 
nature, the Christian are the best : general principles originate 
with human skill and ingenuity, and human applause is the 
highest reward. The Christian direct further and higher; 
meliorate the condition and feelings of the mind; new mould 
it entirely. The man thatis moulded by them is not prevented 
from keeping pace with any or all philosophers, be their stu- 
dies what they may; perhaps he can rise superior, as his 
governing principles keep him humble and docile. But though 
he numerates all the dead and living substances of the world; 
yet he knows he has learned nothing of or for himself ; his 
knowledge so far is only social and public; he holds public 
property only, and therefore communicates it. He looks 
within himself, and perceives a world of passions; the geo- 
graphy of which he has nevet studied; at home, he is a 
stranger; and the more he studies he finds himself a miracle— 
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the greatest miracle he has ever met with, He now stands 
confessed a fool with all his learning: the principles of sci- 
ence and of art have effected nothing for him. He turns 
reason upon himself, but reason reels; and his thought wan- 
ders up and down surprised. ‘The neglected Christian science 
attracts him ; he studies it intimately—carefully ; he finds its 
principles the wisest and best: he perceives human learning 
gives him but an empty name; Christian learning, solid happi- 
ness. Its principles, he feels, elevate the mind above the 
vapour of applause; purify it of all the afflicting and opposing 
passions that all his study and his lore had no influence upon ; 
they open new sources of joy and pleasure; and convince him 
that he set out wrong at first in pursuit of pleasurable fame. 
But in his closet he learns these principles in the letter only ; 
he learns their force and power in his church—the general 
utility of their practice. 

One of the best examples of the divine efhicacy of Christian 
principles is the author of the Sermons before us. He isa 
minister of our church, and practically exhibits. her principles. 
In these written labours, what divine sentiments we find; how 
kind to mankind are all his inclinations. He has no enemy, 
for he has no resentments ; he forgives all. Happy condition 
this! which all the philosophies of the ancient and. modern 
world have never accomplished. There is no stoicism here ; he 
lays no restraint upon himself, as by himself he subdues his 
passions ; he affirms not by his own energy or acquisition, he 
modifies himself so as to all to show an even placability ; there 
is a freedom, light, and elastic running through every page ; and 
he attributes all to the gifts of his Maker—he is happy alto- 
gether. So much have Old Church of England Principles 
done for him; and so much and more will they do for the 
whole world. 

Could we leave no better legacy to the world than these Ser- 
mons, we should be satisfied; men would thereby learn war 
no more; but become peaceful in all their inclinations—in all 
their intercourses—would become one general family. We 
would entreat the stubborn Atheist to go through them ; and 
the proud learned Deist, who, because in the material world 
he can assign incident, motives, and causes for all the pheno- 
mena of nature, fancies, and haughtily imagines, he needs no 
turther knowledge. 

But there are not many learned Atheists and Deists ; the 
generality of men do not trouble themselves with opinions of 
any thing that is not visible: if they do, they are ready to take 
the most palatable : they are unwilling to give up their present 
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pleasures for what they are told may never happen. They 
give gratuitously their ear to high-sounding phrases and logical 
subtlety, then turning from the established worship of God, 
they’ propagate opinions which are to make all men happy, to 
calm their fears, and to remove the terrors of death. We 
know some of them; they are now starving the immortal 
mind, when, by the principles of Christianity, they might obtain 
milk, wine, and honey. We would draw them to these Ser- 
mons; let them enter into them, and leave prejudices at the 
threshold : what prodigals of fancy and of time they would 
perceive themselves to be; they would, we are assured, throw 
off their shackles, thank God for continued existence, and be 
unsatisfied until all the benefits of this religion were their 
own. . 

But' we do not confine ourselves to these, though they are 
much to be pitied ; as. they prevent themselves enjoying bless- 
ings which would destroy every doubt, meliorate every feeling, 
and make their lives substantially happy: we would turn our- 
selves to the numerous bodies that use the Christian name ; 
but either mar, wound, or disgrace it. They reject the 
blessed principles of the Established Church, because they 
have never felt them—they have no spiritual knowledge ; they 
have never experienced their wonder-working power, or they 
would: never leave the church where they are taught and en- 
forced. Let the widely-separated Arian or modern Unitarian 
read these volumes, either for information or controversy ; 
they hold sufficient for both. We would then ask them, do 
their peculiar opinions produce so much good for the world ? 
Do their hearts feel the same holy glow, the same seraphic 
fire? Do their principles change the heart? Do they enable 
them to look upon an enemy as upon a friend? Or in their 
condescensions to the poor, the needy, and the afflicted, does 
not a desire to procure general protection for their doctrines 
influence them, rather than the governing, devout, holy prin- 
ciple within? Are they better then a moral heathen? No- 
thing better; their beliefs effect nothing; or if any thing, 
what Socrates or Plato would effect as well; yet they are 
Christian. They deny Christ to be divine, and yet are Chris- 
tian: his miracles “ may have been,” yet they are Christian ; 
they have no “certainty” of his resurrection; what they 
believe they must see, or it must have been seen, and yet are 
Christian ; that too “ may have been.” The Holy undivided 
Trinity is superior to their mightiest stretch of reason ; they 
will not therefore believe it; they must be superior to Um- 
niscience ; then we query whether they would believe : then 
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they would be Gods—not men. ‘The good and pious Bishop 


Beveridge, a copy for them and ourselves, on the doctrine of 
the Trinity, has a simile apt and satisfactory. ‘* As in waters,” 
says he, ‘‘ there is the fountain, or well-head, then there is 
the spring that boils up out of that fountain, and then there is 
the stream that flows both from the fountain and spring; and 
yet all these are but one and the same water. So here God the 
Father is the fountain of Deity; the Son, as the spring that 
boils up out of the fountain; and the Holy Ghost that flows 
from both, and yet all three is but one and the same God. It 
may be explained by another familiar instance. The sun 
begets beams, and from the sun and beams together proceed 
both light and heat. So God the Father begets the Son, and 
from the Father and Son together proceeds the spirit of know- 
ledge and grace. But as the sun is not before the beams, nor 
the beams before the light and heat, but are altogether; so 
neither is the Father before the Son in time, nor Father or 
Son before the Holy. Ghost; but only in order and relation to 
one another: in which respect the Father is the first Person 
in the Trinity.” 

These Christians: (Unitarians) adduce Scripture! Adduce 
Scripture. as one of their foundation testimonies; but. parts 
only, others they reject ; butiall must be equally good, or all 
equally false. How call Him good or exemplary, who has 
left it doubtful, at least, whether he did or did not claim to be 
God of God, if he were in truth a mere man like the Baptist. 
Who, when solemnly adjured by the High Priest, returned an 
answer, deemed by all his hearers, a blasphemous assumption 
of the Divinity, and. yet retracted not a word, nor vouchsafed 
any explanation. Unitarians must admit the truth of the 
above observations, and the dilemma is this, either these claims 
were well founded, or the claimant did grievously blaspheme. 
To the covenant of grace, wherein the Triane Deity is sepa- 
rately and. collectively engaged, these are strangers ; but on 
this we shall give the author tothem: they will see what the 
man is in possession of who enjoys it. Can their.own doc- 
trines give possession of'so much? The dignity of Nature 
carry its dignity so high? Can it effect so variously? Cold 
is the worship of the self-taught, self-inspired: Unitarian ; 
unlike that ef the Christian daily actuated by the Holy Spirit ! 

In these Sermons the Calvinist, in his principal creeds, will 
find himself opposed: How strangely these Christians govern 
themselves! What, with them would be wrong in the head 
of a family, if he were to exclude,. unprovokedly to exclude 
three-fourths of his children from. his regard and protection ; 
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they believe right in their Maker! All Christian doctrines 
must be found in right—in equity, or they are not Christian, 
The prime beliefs of the Calvinist are illogical, therefore not 
Christian; they traduce the Deity, disfigure his attributes, 
sully or hide his ways from men ; shut the door of mercy to the 
sinner, giving him cause to suppose God will] be inaccessible 
to him ; and make still narrower the narrow way to heaven. 

The love of God must be universal, or it is not love; he 
must be benevolent to all, or he is not benevolent; must be 
the Saviour of all, or it is partial and unjust. Can this be, or 
any partof it? All creation harmonizes in a different senti- 
ment of his general love. It will be here seen what is Chuis- 
tianity, and what is obtrnded under the name. Christianity 
must be universal, or it is not godly ! 

We would particularly refer our readers to the sixteenth 
Sermon of Vol. I. and also to the twenty-second Sermon of 
Vol..I1. both of which we would give entire, were it either 
equitable to the author, or did our own limits permit. — 

As it is, we shall content ourselves with recommending the 
possession of these volumes to our brethren of the laity for 
their private study, because they are purposely composed for 
general comprehension. They argue from those intuitive 
principles of religion and reason, which some philosophers 
have deemed innate, but which are certainly self-evident to 
every unprejudiced mind. 


A es 


A Defence of the Church and Universities of England, 
against such injurious Advocates as Professor Monk and 
the Quarterly Review. By Sir James Edward Smith, M.D. 
F.R.S., &c.!!! 8vo. Pp. 107. Longman and Co. Lon- 
don,. 1819. 


Save me from my Friends, I will defend myself against my 
Enemies, may the Church and the Universities well exclaim, 
when the Rationalists pretend to their Defence. Alas! 
what can have moved Sir James to this renewal of the 
controversy? Nine months have elapsed since the Pro- 
fessor published his pamphlet; and on the 18th March, 
1819, issues forth Sir James’s defence. Perhaps, our pre- 
sident will allege the article in the Quarterly Review for 
January last. But this seems to be only a secondary con- 
cern, for very few pages are allotted to that, if we except 
the observations respecting the Acanthus of Virgil and the 
Lilies of Scripture. It rather appears to be a proclamation 
to the world that Sir James will come forward as candidate 
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for the Botanical Professorship when it becomes vacant. 
In this view we regard it, and on this account only do we 
review it. Had it contained any resolution of not troubling 
the University again, we should have considered it as an 
ebullition of bile, and left it unnoticed. But after the ge- 
neral approbation given to the sentiments expressed by 
Professor Monk, and the sale of three editions of his pamph- 
let, although never forced into notice by advertisements, nor 
the usual efforts of trade, Sir James would have been wise 
in desisting from farther perseverance. However, he has 
chosen to bring the subject again before the public, and we 
must consider whether he has, either by allegation or argu- 
ment, rendered invalid the principles upon which the Greek 
Professor vindicated the conduct of the eighteen tutors of 
the University of Cambridge. 

Now the first ground of defence taken by Mr. Monk, is 
the importance of botanical studies, and to this he might 
have added an inquiry into the time which an undergradu- 
ate had, or ought to have, for that study. On this head 
Sir James has added nothing to what was urged in his for- 
mer pamphlet. We are afraid he will consider it as heresy 
of the worst kind, when we give it as our opinion, that of 
all studies which have professors appointed to teach them 
in our two universities, botany is by far the least important, 
and we believe this to be the general opinion. Yet, because 
Ray, Conrad, Gesner, Linnzeus, and Heller, have distin- 
guished themselves in this line, therefore Sir James declares 
botany may claim a rank in the pursuits of the human 
mind, which no science, not even the mathematics, can 
surpass! Now their great abilities distinguished botany, 
and brought it into notice. When men of high character 
apply themselves to any particular study, that study becomes 
fashionable for a season, although it may be inferior in itself. 
The discovery, indeed, of the sexual system by Linnzaus 
astonished the world, by this unexpected analogy between 
the propagation of plants-and animals, and excited general 
curiosity. This circumstance produced for a time much 
attention to botany, which seems now to subside, and the 
President of the Linnzean Society must be aware, however 
reluctant he may be to confess, that in this country it is re- 
garded rather as an elegant amusement than a serious 
study. Then as to time, the far greater part of young men 
at the university have studies to pursue of immediate im- 
portance to their future welfare. To obtain any credit for 
their industry, or to go out into the world with any pros. 

Ne. 252, Vol. 56, May, 1819. S 
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pect of success, the mathematics, or the classics, or both, 
must be studied with an intensity which admits of little 
relaxation. Some superior minds may, indeed, be instanced, 
who have found time for every amusement and every 
science. But we must provide for the bulk of mankind. 
And after the first degree is obtained, how very few re- 
main at the university. These reflections, brief as they are, 
will be enlarged by our learned readers, and they will, with 
us, doubt the propriety of attracting the notice of the 
younger students from necessary learning to those branches 
which are at least not of primary importance. 

On the second and third greunds, the peculiar qualifica- 
tions of Sir James, and the want of pretensions in the other 
candidates for the Professorship, a few remarks will suffice. 
Sir James says, in page 25, of the supposed candidates, 


“Whoever they may be, I am the iast person who ought to 
canvass their particular merits, especially as I find them opposed 
to me, not as botanists, but as members of the Church and Univer- 
sity. Neither do I, as a botanist, compare myself with any of 
them, as Professor Monk very uncandidly insinuates. Of some of 
these gentlemen, whose names haye reached me, I really know nothing. 
There is a great fallacy in Professor Monk’s application, p. 14, of 
the sentence, p. Qof my pamphlet, where it is said, ‘ there might 
be men, long trained in the University, whose personal characters 
and scientific abilities rendered them competent to fill the station 
in question with honour, though I was not acquainted with any.’ 
[ spoke then of the state of the case when I was first invited to 
canvass. What right has Professor Monk to apply the passage to 
any subsequent candidates, and why does he put the words personal 
characters in italics? 1 surely might with propriety say I had then 
not heard of any gentleman likely to answer, in every point, the 
desired purpose, of advancing the science of systematical or phi- 
losophical Botany, so as to do credit, in this essential respect, to 
the choice of the University, at home and abroad. Neither have 
I yet been made acquainted with any such person. If by my 
coming forward, I shall prove the means of discovering one, the 
University will be obliged to me. I here promise that if a Cam- 
bridge botanist of acknowledged eminence, or who may furnish 
himself with sufficient scientific testimonials from competent judges, 
shall offer, I will readily withdraw from the contest. My objects 
are to promote science, and to further the views of those who wish 
well to the University.” 


Now we cannot but regard this as most arrogant, espe- 
cially as the Professor, in page 14, remarks: of them thus: 
“ Their botanical acquirements may be mueh inferior to 
Sir James’s, though even this I have heard doubted; but 
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still they are such as would make them efficient professors, 
and would, if exerted in their proper sphere, reflect credit 
on the university.” But our President will not allow this 
to be the fact. He is determined to dictate a choice to the 
university, and he boldly recommends himself, and all this 
in the face of what Mr. Monk has recorded, that he had for 
some years unsuccessfully attempted to obtain the consent 
of the five trustees for Dr. Walker’s readership to succeed 
Professor Martin therein. However, the university will 
probably prove themselves independent agents, and will not 
borrow Sir James’s scales to weigh himself and rivals 
withal. | 

The fourth ground on which the Greek Professor vindi- 
cated himself and the other subscribing tutors was, that Sir 
James was not a member of the university. On this point 
again, The Defence throws no new light. Indeed, Sir 
James seems not to have understood the Professor’s rea- 
soning, or at least, he takes it for granted, that his own 
supereminent qualifications are as evident to every body 
else as they are to himself. We will give the passage we 
allude to as an instance of what we have said, and of the 
angry taunting mode of writing adopted by the Linnzean 
Preeses. Speaking of the right possessed by the university 
of choosing a lecturer, although not a graduate, he ob- 
serves :— 


“ With respect to the eligibility of ever exercising this right, 
neither I, nor any literary man who may hereafter think proper to 
offer his services to the University, can feel much flattered by the 
cases put by the learned Professor in p. 29. The ‘ privilege which 
a man possesses of destroying all the title deeds of his estates—the 
privilege of disinheriting his own children, who never offended him, 
and of leaving his whole property to strangers. Of the same 
description is the privilege, which it is impossible to deny that our 
Senate possesses ; namely, that of bestowing the office in question 
upon a stranger, though they might have an accomplished and unex- 
ceptionable candidate among themselves. Such is the accurate and 
lucid statement of this logical writer, who actually did formerly 
‘devote some time’ to the mathematics! I presume to think, not 
mathematically but medically, that a person who burnt the title 
deeds of his estates would prove a madman. But it does not seem 
unreasonable or unjust, to my conception, that a parent whose 
knowledge lay in a particular direction, should seek tutors for his 
children, in sciences which he did not understand! nor that he 
should employ for such purposes, a well-recommended stranger, if 
he knew no one so competent under his own roof; or amongst his 
intimate acquaintances. Whether the ‘ accomplished and unexcep- 
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tionable candidate,’ be a xoness, or a petilio principit, of the learned 
writer, [ apprehend none, under bis own rank, of a Professor, may 
presume to decide. I therefore merely suggest the inquiry.” 


Surely Mr. Monk’s reply is sufficiently lucid. We all 
possess rights which it would be absurd to exercise, and, 
therefore, it is never presupposed that a man will exercise 
them. To confer on a stranger honours and emoluments, 
which might be given to members of the university, who’ 
are not incapable of performing the duties annexed to those 
emoluments, would be an act similar to disinheriting chil- 
dren who had never offended, and leaving one’s whole pfo- 
property to strangers. This analogy Sir James cannot 
comprehend, and substitutes for it the case of a parent pro- 
curing a tutor to teach his children what he is himself 
ignorant of. Evidently assuming that there can be no com- 
petition between himself and any graduate who might offer 
as candidate. Perhaps the president will shelter himself 
under the expression, so competent, alleging, that although 
some candidate might be able to give lectures, &c., yet 
there could be none half so able as himself. Such is the 


only meaning of the foregoing quotation. 


Maxexv prev eLereivecs’ @AA Evasorms 
Awe, wap arrow xen Tod egxecbas yeeac. 


We wish the Professor had translated the above for the 
benefit of Scotch graduates, who in Greek are often as far 
to seek as Germans. Gay, perhaps, will convey the idea. 


‘* T hate the man who builds his fame, 
“© On ruins of another's name.” 


Besides, another awkward circumstance would attend so 
preposterous a choice which is pointed out in the Vindica- 
tion, but passed over in the Defence. Sir James, from re- 
ligious scruples, could never proceed to any degree, there- 
fore he must always remain an undergraduate. 

By the necessary regulations of the Universities, all under- 
graduates, being generally young men, are excluded from 
the Senate House, the Library, &c. &e. So that either the 
President of the Linnzan Society must stalk about among the 
boys, Proh Pudor ! or a very necessary barrier be broken down. 
In short, every member of the University must, on cool 
reflection, allow that a professorship should never be conferred 
on astranger so circumstanced, except on grounds of inevi- 
table necessity, and that no pretence for such necessity can 
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exist in this case, the University possessing graduates, able 
to give the science of Botany all the elucidation which it 
deserves. We come now to the fifth, and, in our minds, 
the most important ground by far. That Sir James is a dissen- 
ter from the church. On this subject, Sir James has be 
stowed a long chapter, besides several rambling remarks 
scattered through his other pages. Yet, strange to say, the 
President has no where given us clearly to understand what 
he dues believe. However, as we, like the professor, have 
devoted some time to the mathematics formerly, we think 
hy the synthetic method, we can solve the problem. Sir 
James then denies the divinity of Christ, and the doctrine of 
the atonement ; but considers our Lord to be a proper object 
of worship. He denies that he is a Socinian, not, perhaps, 
being aware that these were precisely the opinions of Socinus, 
although they are not those of Belsham cnd modern Unita- 
rians. He calls himself a rational dissenter, but we must 
refuse the character of rationality to that creed. His is, 
in fact, an idolatrous religion. In which determination, 
however strange to Sir James, Priestley and his followers 
agree with the Gritish Church. For it is the avowed and 
uvanimous opinion of both parties, that to worship a created 
being, is idolatry, and a breach of the first commandment. 
This truth Dr. Priestley urged irresistibly against Dr. Price, 
who scarcely attempted a feeble defence. The same truth 
we urge against the Romanists for their adoration of the 
Virgin Mary, 

Our learned botanist’s creed being very defective as to its 
rationality, it is no wonder that his practice is equally in- 
consistent. He declares himself in the habit of occasionally 
receiving the Lord’s Supper in our church, and pretends that 
the service contains nothing contrary to his opinions. He 
must have read that service with great carelessness, for in it is 
embodied all the distinguishing marks of the primitive faith. 
In the address to the communicants, our Saviour is styled 
God and Man. In the prayer of consecration, the doctrine 
of the atonement by vicarious punishment, is acknowledged ; 
and in the concluding prayer, which, by the bye, is repeated 
by all the communicants—we address our Saviour thus: 
O Lord God, Lamb of God; and the personality of the Holy 
Ghost is acknowledged in the concluding sentence. How 
therefore a Socinian (and such Sir James is, whether he 
knows it or not) can unite in this solemn service, we are at 
a loss to.conceive. But. as Sir James has hitherto done it 
from error, and not induced by hopes of worldly advantage, 
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let us hope the absurdity will be pardoned. Let him also 
reflect that nothing can be an object of worship, which is not 
present with the worshippers, and that omniscience is the 
incommunicable privilege of the Deity. Indeed, Sir James, 
through the whole of his pamphlet, shews himself to be an 
honorary member of every religious society, and regarding 
revelation merely a revival of natural religion, esteems re- 
formation of manners to be the one thing needful. He coin- 
cides with the axiom of Bolinbroke so beautifully, but so 
unconsciously versified by Pope. 


For modes of faith let angry zealots fight, 
His can’t be wrong, whose life is in the right. 


Having thus ascertained the faith of our candidate, the 
next question is what danger can there be to commit lecturing 
on botany to such a Christian? We expressly declare that 
the danger is great, and we appeal to experience, not of 
former days, but of present times. Anatomy is not more 
connected with religion than botany; yet, has Mr. Lawrence, 
for his lectures are published and lying before us, converted 
his dissecting room into a school for deism and jacobinical 
principles. If it be replied that such conduct cannot be 
apprehended from Sir James Smith, we beg leave to observe, 
that it was as little expected from Mr. Lawrence. To conceal 
their march, is the old maxim of Voltaire. We know too 
that these rationalists have a most unreasonable habit of in- 
troducing their peculiar opinions on all occasions, They are 
proud of them, they boast by their title of having a greater 
share of reason than other men, they are RATIONAL Kar éoxn. 
and it would be a pity the world should not know in what 
their wisdom consists. We have, then, any thing but security 
against Sir James following the example of his fellow con- 
fessors, and we cannot conceive what great advantage is to be 
purchased at such an hazard. It would be better that all the 
physiology of stinging-nettles and dandelions should be for 
ever lost, than that the Christian faith of our students should 
be shaken. Offences will come, alas! without our introducing 
them. 

We have thus briefly gone over the ground on which Pro- 
fessor Monk vindicated the opposition made by himself, and 
seventeen tutors of the University, to the admission of Sir 
James Smith as Botanical Lecturer. An opposition highly 
creditable to themselves, evincing a spirit of manly courage 
which dare be consistent in spite of the sareasms of the 
frivolous and superficial, or the artful whinings of the jacobin 
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and the Deist. The Universities are endowed, the fellows 
and tutors paid for the express purpose of educating each 
rising generation in the principles of the established religion. 
No honest man would receive those emoluments, not holding 
those principles, much less would he engage to instruct 
others, in what he believed to be false himself. 

And here we might end our strictures on Sir James, so far 
as his pamphlet is concerned, but on account of the con- 
nection which this subject has with the vital interests of edu- 
cation, and for certain passages contained in his pages, we 
must detain our readers a little longer. We shall take these 
as they stand in the defence. 

First, then, in p. 5, we have a justification of the language, 
used by the president, respecting this opposition of the tutors. 
It was a plot anda conspiracy. ‘ It contravened an appoint- 
ment of the Vice Chancellor—it interfered with the right 
and duty of a professor to instruct the University to the best 
of his power, and it no less clashed with the right of that 
University in consequence of a royal foundation to be so 
instructed.” The Vice Chancellor had no right to make 
such an appointment—the professor had no right to appoint 
his successor, and if the University had chosen to be so in- 
structed, that right would have been easily exercised. But 
the members of the University who could express their sen- 
timents on the subject—Dr. Walker’s trustees had refused 
their consent to Sir James’s appointment, and this scheme 
got up by Sir James and Professor Martin, was neither more 
nor less than a conspiracy on their parts to steal a march on 
the trustees, and on those members who intended to be candi- 
dates for the Professorship when vacant. Dr. Webbe was de- 
ceived. He was too restless in his office ever to have a clear 
idea of what was going on. Besides, the Doctor seems to have 
lent himself very improperly in this business, as we find from 
the bottom of the page, that he has given up to Sir James 
Smith the original Remonstrance of the Tutors. This being 
a public document ought not to have been parted with. 

In p. 38, we have a defence of the words “ stupid 
bigotry” applied to this remonstrance. This gentleman 
of rank and character, closely connected with the government, 
and conscientiously attached to the church, writes “ such 
stupid bigotry I never heard of; if the tutors are disposed to 
propagate ignorance in the University, what a lamentable 
state it must be in.” If this gentleman has redde the 
Professor’s Vindication, he must be thoroughly ashamed of 
so stupid a remark. To prefer a member of the University 
tO a Stranger, is propagating ignorance: Stuff. 
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In p. 45, Sir James adduces the support and countenance 
he has met with from several English Bishops. ‘The passage 
is so extraordinary and so incredible, that we shall give it at 
length. 


‘* What I have declared, and what I here repeat, is, that several 
of the English bench of Bishops, did express to me, by word of 
mouth, and to one, if not more, of the candidates, who opposed 
me avotvedly on this ground alone, their serious disapprobation, 
(it was expressed strongly and even indignantly,) that in my par- 
ticular case, such an opposition should be raised. I know not how 
to relate a fact more distinctly. These prelates, eminent in character 
and learning, have known me 20 or 30 years, or more; have 
deigned to converse with me on disputed and learned subjects in 
religion, more particularly perhaps than most of my friends, as I 
am never prone to such conversations ; and have nevertheless judged 
me not disqualified, on the above account, to sit in the Botanical 
chair of either English University ; much Jess have these truly 
enlightened men withdrawn from me any portion of their esteem, 
for my aspiring to such a station, or for eny of my opinions. 

‘* Professor Monk charges me with much preposterous vanity and 
conceit, but I defy him to convict me of misrepresentation. What 
I withheld, it might have seemed boasting in the first instance, to 
produce ; but now that my moral character is attacked, I must 
support what I have asserted. To guard as much as possible against 
particular applications, and wishing only to bring forward what is 
essential, I shall be as general as possible in my citations. What 
matters I possess of a stronger, or more particular nature, might 
betray their respective authors. I must however premise that the 
Bishop of Norwich is not one of the parties to whom I allude. The 
favour with which he hcnours me, and his known liberality on every 
similar question, his love of learning, and his zeal for the increase 
of all useful knowledge, might lead my adversaries to look of course 
to him, for whatever is more charitable or enlightened than suits 
their own standard. I do indeed possess, as I highly value, his 
decided opinion of the goodness of my cause; but J have no where 
had him in contemplation in any thing I have reported, or shall 
here record,” 

‘‘ One of those dignitaries of the church, who expressed the 
above-mentioned ‘ serious disapprobation,’ was pleased to declare 
his opinion, in conversation, that ‘ what I had published was un- 
answerable ;' with more flattering expressions than it is necessary 
or proper here to particularize. Another writes—‘ I have been 
exceedingly delighted with the little pamphlet you were so good as to 
leave with me :’ and in two subsequent letters—‘ I am delighted with 
your account of your situation at Liverpool,* which promises abun- 





— | 


* Where I read a course of Botanical Lectures at the newly-incot- 
porated Institution in the summer of 1818. 
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dance of instructive amusement, and you will have no prejudices, 
or unfavourable impediments, to contend with. I heartily wish y 
success in the new undertaking there, which I am sure will bea 
source of publick honour.’ Another expresses his opinion of it’s 
‘ being for the honour and interest of the University, that I should 
have as little trouble as possible ;’ that I ought ‘ to walk over the 
course, and that my ‘ being a dissenter has nothing to do with the 
matter. A fourth was pleased to express in a letter to one of my 
friends, which I have, his pleasure at the encouragement I had 
received, and his full confidence of my final success.” 


It is always with great reluctance that we presume to cen- 
sure the conduct of prelates and of princes; but we cannot 
compromise important duties ; and if men will forget them- 
selves and their station—if they will, iacautiously, become 
partizans in a dispute, of which they have heard only one side 
of the question—if they will, contrary to Cyprian’s advice, 
seek the Fumosa Gloria hujusce evi, why they must submit to 
the reprehensions of public opinion, and balance the applause 
of the foolish against the pity of the good. These prelates, 
if we are to believe Sir James’s own account, seem not to 
have enquired into the grounds alleged for this opposition ; 
and, perhaps, thought it was very unpolie in these tutors 
hesitating to appoint so great a man. And yet observe the 
terms in which this science is spoken of by one of the four. 
This science, for the due propagation of which, the regular 
practice of an university is to be overturned—abundance of 
instructive amusement. Wisely, therefore, has Sir James 
acted, in being careful not to betray the respective authors, 
and we will take upon us to say, that after a perusal of the 
professor’s vindication, their Lordships will not venture to 
exhibit their liberality so undisguisedly. In our ecclesiastical, 
as well as our political establishment, the cool wisdom and 
experience of the middle order are frequently employed to 
correct the vagaries of those above and those below them. 
When a bishop, and he too one of Sir James’s patrons, was 
liberal enough to countenance lady H. one of his clergy told 
him the anecdote of the battered watch-case, and he was at 
last compelled to recede from an attempt which would have 
been a stigma for ever on the character of any inferior clergy- 
man. Persons in high stations should always recollect 
that their actions and letters are, in a certain sense, public, 
and that the press will instantly spread through the kingdom 
every instance of impropriety. Whoever offends either by a 
leaning to fanaticism, or by a love of popular applause, must 
submit to be exposed. Flebit, et insignis totd cantabitur urbe. 
We shall not stop to notice the confession of Mr. Donn, 
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that botanical pursuits were in no esteem at Cambridge, nor 
the miserable wit of professor Martyn, in p. 82. But we must 
remark the charge so absurdly supported, that Mr. Monk 
reviewed his own Vindication in the Quarterly Review. This 
point is urged in chapter 4—and this is a beautiful specimen 
of botanical logic, which our metaphysicians will lay up in 
their hortus siceus. It may be comprised in the following 
syllogism. 

No man, except Mr. Monk, can prefer his Vindication to 
my pamphlet ; but the reviewer makes this preference. There- 
fore, &c. Q. E. D. 

In short, Sir James Smith must disgust every reader with 
his egotistical arrogance ; and forgets that subjects of instruc- 
tive amusement are not of sufficient importance to engage the 
attention of an university as a nation. 





























A Letter to the Right Honourable Lord Viscount Melville, on the 
subject of Manning the Navy with Regular-bred Seamen, with- 
out Foreigners, by a plan calculated to do away the Evils of 
Impressment., 


WE willingly accede to the request of Mr. Urquhart, in 
giving as much publicity as possible to this letter, not only 
because it appears to us practicable, but because no danger 
can be apprehended from its failure. For, supposing the 
attempt to be made, and in any part of the next war there should 
be a considerable want of seamen for the navy, so that this 
plan fails wholly or in part, recourse may immediately be had 
to impressment, as at present. ‘There is, therefore, a strong 
probability of avoiding so harsh a measure, without, in the 
slightest degree, endangering public safety. We think, too, 
that the very failure of the plan would have a beneficial effect 
on the minds of the seamen, who will be satisfied at an attempt 
having been made to relieve them, from what must be regarded 
by all as justifiable by the plea of necessity only. ‘The follow- 
ing is the plan in Mr. U.’s words. 


To THE Rigut HonouRaBLe Viscount MELVILLE. 


My Lorp, 


‘WHEN any man presumes to offer strictures publicly upon the pro- 


jects of others, especially such as have arisen from a report of 4 
Committee of the House of Commons, and from the decisions of 4 
Lord of the Admiralty,* he ought to be enabled himself to offer 
suggestions for improvement. 

This consideration now causes me to submit to your Lordship and 








* See my Lette to your Lordship, Public Ledger, February 17; 
on the Sixth Report of the Finance Committee respecting Seamen 
to man the Navy, page 90. 
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ihe public the following extended plan, which is founded on the 
principle of the outlines I have already published,* regarding the 
most certain and justifiable mode of manning the Navy and Merchant 
Service effectually during the time of War, with young and alle 
regular-bred Seamen, and without the aid of Foreigners. I build, 
my Lord, upon this basis, that the Naval service will require from 
90,000 to 110,000 able Seamen during the first four years of a 
war; together with 10,000 Marines, 5000 Tradesmen, and 3000 
Officers’ Servants, making in the whole 128,000 persons : a number 
equal to any equipment of ships of war which ever was prepared in 
that time. 

[also assume that the Naval establishment in the time of peace 
employs 20,000 Seamen :—that there is employed in the Merchants, 
and other Sea service adapted for the navy, 160,000 Seamen :—that 
there should be a pension list of 32,000 aged Seamen, capable of 
serving, aid liable to be called upon to enter, (not into the Navy,) 
but into the Merchant Service ; that these Seamen are above the age 
of 40 (or as low as 35, if requisite to make up the number,) and 
under the age of fifty years; that they have served in the Navy 
seven years during the time of war, and ten years in the Merchant 
service after the age of 20, or such time in the navy as circumstances 
may have required, less than the period of seven yeats.t I assume 
this also, my Lord, as an indisputable axiom, that it is to the Mer- 
chant service we must look, at the breaking out and duration of a 
war, for the sinews of the Navy as to Seamen. 

Then, my Lord, if at the commencement of a war, the Mere 
chant’s service be compelled to take, for every 10 Seamen out of 
20 in it at that time, and allowed to remain, (or in that propor- 
tion), four 3-years Apprentices, from the age of 17 to 22; four 
five-years Apprentices, from the age of 15 to 18 ; and three pensioned 
Seamen ; 11 will be added for 10 discharged, and the Merchant’s ser- 
vice will be much more efficiently manned than it was during the late 
war, ‘This system will require during the first year of war, for the 
Merchant's service, 24,000 of the pensioned Seamen, 32,000 Ist class, 
and 32 000 2d Class Apprentices, 2000 of the pensioned Seamen may 
be presumed to enter into the Naval Harbour service afloat, leaving 
6000 to be employed in port as occasion may require. 





* See my first Letter to your Lordship, in the second edition of 
my Letters on the evils of impressment, page 31. 

t In my first Letter to your Lordship, May, 1815, I stated 
32,000 foreigners, having always employed foreigners to make up 
the deficiency of Seamen in the Merchant service ; but upon reflec- 
tion afterwards it occurred to me that the plan of employing aged 
Seamen, instead of foreigners for three or four years, would answer 
for the Merchant-service, and might easily be accomplished ona 
general scale throughout the Kingdom, to the advantage of all. It 
appears a singular coincidence that the number I mentioned in 1815, 
‘equired for the Merchant service, is exactly that number quoted by 
‘he Finance Committee as out pensioners of Greenwich Hospital. 
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‘* The 160,000 in the Merchant service, may be presumed ¢ 
consist of 20,000 who from situation and age are past servitude in 
the Navy, and 20,000 more who have served the limited period of 
seven years in the Navy, and 20,000 under age ; and that 100,000 are 
fit for Naval service. Hence it may be presumed that 70,000 can be 
obtained for the Navy during the first year of war ; 15,000 during 
the second year; and that from the remaining 15,000 fit for Naval 
service, and the 20,000 under age, 8,000 may be obtained in the 
third year, and 6000 more of those under age in the fifth year; 
allowing the remainder for casualty and change to and from the 
Naval and Merchant service. 

‘** According to this plan it will be found, that at the end of seven 
years war, there would be in the Navy 114,464 able Seamen,- after 
allowing for casualties during that time 38,424, and discharged 
29,552, three-fifths of which may be presumed to return to the 
Merchant Service, viz. 17,721; one-fifth, or 5907, to be added to 
the list of aged Seamen ; and one-fifth more, or 5907, to be invalided 
as unfit for service. 

‘* The Merchant service at the same period would possess 164,206 
Seamen and Apprentices, During the seven years it would require 
102,400 Ist Class, and 70,400 2d Class Apprentices. By limiting the 
age of the Ist Class, Apprentices to 22 years, it would not materially 
interfere with recruiting for the Army. 

‘« This system would accomplish the first great object required, 
namely, that of raising, in a given time, a sufficient number of men 
to man the Navy efficiently with Seamen; to which the present 
statement only extends. Assuming this plan to be unobjectionable 
in itself, it will remain to be decided— 

«© Ist. What laws and regulations will be required to induce Sea- 
men not having employment in the Merchant service, to enter into 
the Navy during the time of war. 

«© 2nd. By what means can the Merchant service procure the young 
men and boys required, in due time, at the commencement of a war. 

‘‘ 3rd. By what means could a fund be raised to pension the Sea- 
men of this realm above 40 years of age, capable of Merchant service. 

‘4th. What system would be required, after the termination of a 
war, to dispose of the extra Seamen who have been raised for the 
Navy but not required in peace, and not immediately wanted in the 
Merchant service. 

‘* 5th. What system must be adopted during the time of peace to 
accord with the proposed plan during the time of war, by which to 
add to its effect. 

Outline of Answers to the above. 


‘Ist. The statement submitted shews that, for every three aged 
Men and eight apprentices taken into the Merchant service, ten Sea- 
men will be thrown out of that employment; the number of men 
thus thrown out of that employment, and whose places are to be 
immediately filled by aged Seamen and apprentices, will prevent aby 
great advance of wages in the Merchant's service ; and hence Goverb- 
ment may be enabled to raise the wages of the Navy to those of that 
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service, which may be done at a less expense than the Impress 
service under the present ‘system. A limited period of seven years 
service in the Navy at the utmost, will not prove so irksome to the 
minds of the men as now is the case, because when they are impres- 
sed it is for an indefinite period. Progressive emulation excited by a 
prospect of promotion in the Naval service, and a preference in the 
Merchant service after servitude in the Navy, with annuity for life, 
after a certain period, and no further services required in the Navy, 
will inspire every regular bred British Seaman with the stimulus of 
love and attachment to his King, his Country, and to its Naval service. 

“2nd. It will become the interest of every person connected with 
shipping throughout the kingdom (who are many,) to provide the 
number of lads and youth required; this may be effected without 
any expense or trouble to Government. But by wise laws and regu- 
lations the means of procuring the number required in the given time 
may be facilitated in the first instance. The Marine Society when 
acting on right principles during the time of war, might prove of 
some advantage in this instance to the Marine service of their country 
through their benevolence. 

“3rd. A Fund for this establishment may be progressively raised, 
partly from the means of Seamen themselves, and partly by a general 
contribution from all persons who do not personally serve their 
country in actual warfare. The man who does not serve in person 
ought to serve in purse ; this would be acting agreeably to the princt- 
ples of the British Constitution. 

“4th. The Merchant service, having a sufficient number of 
Seamen for its Own purpose at the conclusion of a war, would not 
require any from the Navy as to actual number, although many 
changes would no doubt take place. The extra number of Seamen 
in the Navy, according to the first principle, would be 90,000 ; from 
which take 24,323 to add to the list of aged Seamen, would leave 
65,677 unprovided for. This number for a short space of time would 
be attended with. a certain expense, but if a system on right princi- 
ples was adopted for a time of peace, they would soon be dispersed, 
either into the Merchant service or other employment, throughout 
the kingdom. 

“5th. The system required during the time of peace, must be 
founded on principles almost directly contrary, to what is required 
during the time of war. . 

‘“‘ It must not, however, be presumed that the number I have 
quoted in the Merchant service is absolutely correct. When the 
late Lord Melville* attended to the question of impressment, 180,000 








‘* * Cobbett’s Parliamentary Journal, page 94, May 24, 1805.— 
Fxtract of a speech of the late Lord Melville, on Earl Darnley's 
motion relative to the state of the Navy :— 

‘“‘ « The greatness of the country depends very materially upon its 
commercial and colonial prosperity, and to secure and protect our 
commerce and our colonies will be the principal means of supporting 
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was stated as the supposed number. In an account laid before the 
House of Commons in 1816, 178,820 was quoted.—To keep within 
these calculations I bave stated them only at 160,000, neither do | 
presume to say that my calculations as to casualties and discharges are 
to be deemed correct ; yet, upon the whole, sufficient allowances 
seem to be made to meet all circumstances. It must be recollected 
that all casualties with apprentices, will be replaced in the course of 
the year, and that a constant succession of apprentices, beginning 
with the commencement of a war, will raise Seamen equal to what 
the Naval and Merchant services will require. 

‘‘ ITnow, my Lord, beg leave to say, that all I have represented 
may be accomplished by the wisdom of the legislature ; and I fee} 
no hesitation further to assert, that the want of an efficient and justi- 
fiable system of manning the Navy may be attributed to the neglect of 
the trueinterests of British Seamen since the timeof James the Second, 
in consequence of the Corporation of the Trinity House, not having 
performed toward Seamen those duttes for which it was originally in- 
stituted, and which are prescribed by its charter. 

‘© That Seamen must be raised before they can be obtained, isa 
positive fact not tobe denied. The suggestions I have already pub- 
lished* may certainly be carried into effect without any extraordinary 
expenge, and without any particular evil attending it at this time in 
the minds of our seamen. No change that can possibly take place 
could add to the disgust of their injured feelings, or to their prejudices 
against the Naval service ; while every endeavour to meliorate their 
condition, and to prove to them that they are noticed in an equal 
degree with other classes of British Subjects, (as well as the Negro 
Slaves) would tend to do away those prejudices they now feel, and 
attach them to the service of their country. 

“* Perhaps, my Loid, the same favourable opportunity for doing 
away the evils of impressment, may not occur again for many years. 
Weare now in astate of peace, and can boast of a large number of 
able and intelligent Seamen of all ranks, many of whom have had 
the experience of the war of independence with America, and since 
that time.a period of ten years of peace, and twenty-two years of war; 
-——a period of warfare far greater than any experienced by any pre- 
ceding generation, and which must have enlightened their minds upon 
this subject. If such persons are not able now to accomplish these ob- 





a 


this greatness, and of increasing the happiness and wealth of the 
nation. Still, my Lords, I am aware that much remains to be done, for 
unless we can procure more men these numerous ships cannot be of 
much avail. A method might, however, I think, be devised, whereby 
men might be procured, and in a manner equally beneficial to the 
interests of the mercantile and military marine, and whereby the two 
services would become more united. Something might also, I think, 
be done to gain more completely the hearts of those employed iv our 
Navy, so as to make the service not only popular but desirable.’ ” 

‘* * See my Letters on impressment from 1815 to this time. 
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jects, you must not expect after ten or fifteen years of peace to find 
the same share of ability and experience upon the subject. 

« Another consideration imperiously calls upon your Lordship’s 
attention at this time, whatever plan may be adopted,— it will require 
some years to perfect it, before it could have the desired effect. This 

roves that not a moment should be lost. 

« Reflect, my Lord, what now are the feelings of British Seamen, 
a class of men not void of understanding ;—but with a mode of rea- 
soning somewhat peculiar to themselves on the actions of others. They 
have heard with pridethose acknowledgements so often expressed in the 
British Senate, ow their services and conduct during the time of war, 
and which have been re-echoed by philanthropists: but Seamen feel 
with dismay that the tnjustice and inhumanily attending the impress- 
ment of themselves remains unnoticed.* 

‘* Would your Lordship adopt the plan [ have proposed by investi- 
gationt before a Committee of the Legislature, and receive sug- 
gestions for improvement, I will then pledge myself to shew the 
leading principles, by which much may be done towards accomplish- 
ing at this time, all that is required to do away the evils of impress- 
ment hereafter, and to man the British Navy in the time of war with 
regular-bred volunteer Seamen—to train young men of all ranks in 
life as Naval Officers, competent to command regular-bred Seamen in 
aseaman-like manner—to train Seamen tothe duties of a ship of 
war intime of peace, and to prevent them from becoming vagrants, 
through poverty and neglect—and raise the profession of Seamen to 
its former respectability ;—-the whole of which may ultimately be ac- 
complished, at a less expense to the country than that which is now 
incurred. I have before mentioned to your Lordship, that the true 
maritime policy of this country towards Seamen, would torm a com- 
plete system, but, if disjointed in its parts by half measures, will 
never have the desired effect. 

“ Necessity has been urged as a pleafor impressment. A writer 
has lately said that Junius declined the subject.t—Junius exclaimed 
against the evils of Impressment, but admitted the necessity because 
he judged no plan could be devised to do it away. Was Junius a Sea- 





— ——— 


“ * An Extract from the Speech of George the Second to the Gen- 
tlemen of the House of Commons of the first Parliament called by 
himself, the 23d of January, 1728." 

“*T think myself obliged to recommend to you a considertion of 
the greatest importance, and I should look upon itas a great happiness 
if, at the beginning of my reign, I could see the foundation of so 
great and necessary a work as the increase and encouragement of our 
Seamen in general, that they may be invited rather than be compelled 
by force and violence, to enter into the service of their country, as 
often as occasion shall require it. 4 consideration worthy of the repre- 
‘entatives of a people, great and flourishing in trade and navigation. 

" t See my second edition on impressment, pages 121, 122, 123. 
‘ { See critique on my Letters, Gentleman's Magazine, August, 1818. 
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man? Asa Seaman, I positively deny the existence of such necessity 3 


first prove that all has been done that could be devised to do it away, 
then will I admit it as fact ; until then, so far as my humble power 
can be exerted, I will maintain the cause of Seamenas my own. It 
is an abuse of all reason tv assert, That because a man attaches him. 
self to the profession of a Seaman in his early youth, he is liable to be 
deprived of his rights and privileges as a British subject, and to be 
dragged away from his family and friends by the refuse of mankind, 
to serve his country for an indefinite period, and that for much less 
pay than he would otherwise obtain. 

<‘ The Americans have boasted that they have caused the British 
flag to cease being triumphant on the seas.—In a certain degree this is 
too true ;—and while our Navy is manned with such an heterogeneous 
mixture of crew, it may always be feared. Fortunately for the 
honour of the British flag, be it known to the world, that there is 
one class of men, with whom they have not yet come in contact,* 
acting together on board ships of war—namely, a complete crew of 
regular-bred British Seamen, commanded by Officers who are Seamen 
themselves. If ever this event should take place, there can be little 
doubt of the result. It should be kept in remembrance, that the mari- 
time superiority of this country was acquired principally through 

ular-bred Seamen, who ever will conquer every other class of men 
on their peculiar element, and that freemen generally conquer slaves. 

Iam, very respectfully, 
Your Lordship’s most obedient Servant, 
| THOMAS URQUHART. 

Lloyd's Coffee House, 12th March, 1819. 








The Hunterian Oration, for the year 1819. Delivered before the 
Royal College of Surgeons, in London. By John Abernethy, 
F.R.S., &c. Surgeon to St. Bartholomew’s and Christ's 
Hospitals. 8vo. Pp. 66. Longman and Co. Paternoster 
Row, London. 1819. 


WE have been induced to notice this annual effusion of praise 
from the encomiums bestowed upon it by several of the hearers. 
Nor will the reader be disappointed by its perusal. Ina bold, 
flowing style, Mr. Arbernethy has given a rapid sketch of 
the rise and progress of surgery in Europe; he has related 
the mournful tale of the debasement of his favourite science, 
by the greasy hands of barbers in the thirteenth century ; he 





«‘ * The Shannon, I believe, was the only British Ship of wat 
engaged with an American that could be deemed manned, but yet 
not so efficiently as if with a full proportion of seamen. British 
prowess heretofore was calculated on the superiority of her seamen. 
Mr. James appears to have calculated it on size of ships and weight of 
metal. Not so theaction of the Shannon.” 
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then hails its recovery under Louis XTVth. Haller next comes 
in for. his share of praise, but the full measure of grateful 
eulogy is reserved for John Hunter. In the course of the 
oration, some notice is taken of the foolish outcry raised against 
the procuring of bodies for the anatomical schools. It is 
properly suggested, that if we expect skiJl in our surgeons, 
we must enable them to be skilful. But this outery has been 
sensibly increased ‘by the too-daring conduct of the resurrec- 
tion-men. It is the knowledge of the fact, and not the fact 
itself, which gives us pain. So that if the bodies were con- 
veyed away secretly, and the graves afforded no appearance of 
heing disturbed, the feelings of survivors would not be out- 
raged. ‘These men, we well know, are ruffians of the worst 
class, but they would attend to hints of this nature from their 
employers. We, too, would hint to magistrates and others 
not to be quite so active on this point. 

Leaving, however, this necessary, but disagreeable subject, 
we will atone for it with our readers, by giving Mr. A.’s 
amusing account, how the connexion between shavers and 
surgeons first arose. 


‘© T must now relate some ridiculous circumstances, which, how- 
ever, gave a considerable bias to the progress of the medical sciences. 
The priests, merely because they were able to read the Greek and 
Roman authors on medicine, were the principal physicians, during 
the dark ages, as I may call them, of these sciences. They became 
intimate with the barbers, because the latter were frequently em- 
ployed to shave the heads of the priests, according to the uniform of 
their order. The priests also frequently employed the barbers to 
shave the heads of patients, before they prescribed washes to cool 
the fever of the brain, or blisters to draw the peccant humours from 
the surface, Finding these fellows handy with edge tools, the priests 
taught them to bleed and perform such little operations as they were 
competent to direct, as well as to make salves and poultices, and to 
dress wounds and sores. Such was the origin of barber-surgery. 
When, however, the Popes perceived that the medical practice of 
the priests took. them from their proper calling, and obliged them 
after various edicts, reluctantly to relinquish it, the office of phy- 
siclan was then adopted by other scholars upon the sane claim or 
pretension, that of being able to read the Greek and Roman writers 
on medicine; and ever since, scholastic learning, and academical 
honours, have been considered as essential attributes to the character 
of a physician. 

“In the fourteenth century, these barbers and reputed surgeons 
pushed themselves forwards into the practice of surgery in France, 
to a degree that induced the surgeons in ordinary to petition tine 
legislature to interfere, and an order was obt2ined that the barbers 
should not be permitted to ert excrpt in slight cases. In pros 
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cess af time, however, the barbers attended lectures, and became 
as well informed as the inferior class of surgeons, and being still 
patronised and instructed by their old friends the learned doctors, 
they at Jength obtained an establishment as regular practitioners in 
France, under the title of barber-surgeons. Of this order was 
Ambrose Paré, a man of original observation, great candour, and 
abundant experience, whose works were well calculated to correct 
the bad and cruel surgery of those times. 

‘‘ Wherever the priests practised as physicians, the barbers per- 
formed the ‘offices of surgeons. As, likewise, medical knowledge 
radiated from Italy to the northern nations of Europe, so they must 
have received the information mixed with any absurdity which it 
might have taken up in its passage; and this, if we had even the 
discernment to distinguish, we seem to have wanted the resolution 
io reject, for the co-partnership between surgery and shaving has 
been but newly dissolved in this country. ‘ Would heart of man 
e‘er think it, but you'll be silent.’ ‘This foolery was continued so 
nearly to the present time, that even I myself have often doft my 
cap to barber-Surgeons. Edward the Fourth, in the year 1461, 
granted a charter of incorporation and privilege to barber-surgeons ; 
and though the distinct nature of the two professions gradually 
became more and more apparent, yet they were not separated till 
nearly three centuries had elapsed, till the year 1745.” 


For the high character given to John Hunter, we must refer 
to the oration itself; but we would say a few words relative 
to the postscript. It is well known that Mr. Lawrence owes 
his present pre-eminence to Mr. Abernethy, who, on account 
of his abilities, diligently brought him forward. This kind- 
ness Mr. L. has contrived, gratefully, to repay by scoffs and 
derision. They differ on the subject of the vital principle. 
On which subject each might have supported his own pecu- 
liar opinions with perfect civility, at least, to his opponent. Mr. 
L.’s youth and obligations might have induced him to have shewn, 
to such a man as John Abernethy, that respect and deference 
which his experience, his long-tried skill, and his established 
rank in the profession, have always procured him from every 
one else. Instead of this, he has frequently gone out of his 

fay, in the lectures lately published, and which, in our next 
number, we intend to notice, for the purpose of annoying his 
benefactor, by teazing and sarcastic expressions. Thus, in p. 26 
of his Modern History of Comparative Anatomy, he falls foul, 
in a note, on Mr. A.’s comparison of Ferguson with Hunter, 
which surely might have been overlooked without any injury 
to free discussion. We have, in p, 34, another note, respect- 
ing the comparative merits of Hunter and Cuvier, and again, 
in p. 81. These notes could have been introduced for no 
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other purpose than to irritate and offend; they indicate a 
malignant desire to lower the credit of Mr. A. as they have no 
reference to, no connection with, the knotty point in dispute. 
As Mr. A. cautiously avoided bringing Lawrence forward, or 
even referring to him, that the appearance of hostility between 
the two professors might be avoided, the latter was bound, 
by the common rules of intercourse, to have confined himself 
to the support of his own opinions, without allusion—especially 
injurious allusion, to his senior and his frieud. Of conduct, 
the very reverse of all this, Mr. Abernethy complains, and 
justly complains. The grateful Mr. Lawrence thinks himself 
to have no soul, and his works prove it. 


a CL 
REPORT OF THE BANK COMMITTEES. 


Arter a long and tedious labour, we fear the production will 
disappoint the expecting gossips, and the stranger prove too 
weakly to be brought up. We must refer our readers to the 
principles laid down in our Number for March last, p. 25, and 
upon them shall object to the grand expedient proposed in this 
Report. 

Now the Committees have ascertained that it is impossible 
to keep in the kingdom any currency at a value less than the 
intrinsic one. Experience has shewn, that our gold coin goes 
and returns with the variations of the market. ‘To correct 
this vacillation is the endeavour of the Committee, and this 
is their expedient : 

That, from the Ist February, the Bank should be obliged to 
give bullion for its notes, at the rate of 41. 1s. per oz. of gold, 
but not in less quantities than 600z., or 3lb. troy, and that . 
this price shall be diminished one shilling every six months, 
until it is fallen to $l. 17s. 104d., the present Mint price of 
gold; that, after the Ist May, 1821, the quantity shall be 
reduced to 30 0z., and that the Bank shall not be obliged to 
pay in coin before the Ist May, 1823, and then they are to 
have a twelvemonth’s notice. 

It seems strange that the Committee did not perceive that 
this arrangement is an attempt to controul the price of a 
marketable commodity—an attempt which has ever proved 
futile. For, let it be supposed that Ist May, 1821, is arrived, 
the Bank is obliged to give for paper to the amount of 1161. 
l6s. 3d. the weight of 24lb. in gold. Now, if gold should 
be at the price it was the other day only, and who shall say 
that it will not? 41. 5s. there will. be a dead loss to the Bank 
of 7s. lid. on each oz. of gold so issued. The necessary 
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consequence will be, a total stop to the paper currency ; for the 
Bank will certainly not issue notes at such a loss ; and those who 
hold them will, undoubtedly, bring them in for such a premium, 
Agents would be sent round the country to buy them up, and 
there would be such a system of general confusion, as England 
never yet witnessed. Nothing can be more certain than, that 
whenever the market price of bullion exceeds the price fixed 
by the Committee, there will be a run on the Bank. Of 
this the Bank Directors will be aware, and their circulation 
will be contracted accordingly. We perceive nothing but 
embarrassment likely to arise from such a measure. But let 
us contemplate the plan in another light. Suppose the price of 
bullion falls below the Committee prices. This is not very likely 
to happen, but we may imagine it. Let, then, at the above period, 
Ist May, 1821, an oz. of gold in the market be worth 3]. 12s. 
only, it would be impossible to obtain bullion for Bank paper 
without submitting to a loss of more than 8 per cent. For 
300z. of gold would be worth 108]. in the market, but 1161. 
16s. 3d. at the Bank. That is to say, the jeweller would 
obtain, in the market, 22lb. of gold for 108]. whereas the 
Bank might pay the dividends on Bank-stock with wedges at 
the rate of 31. 17s. OZd. an oz. making a profit of 5s. 104d on 
each, and defrauding the public. 

The Lords Committee advert, indeed, to both these 
cases, and offer some considerations to obviate them. It is 
sagcely remarked, “ that unless the market price of gold can 
be kept within certain limits of deviation from the mint 
price, cither by a reduction of the issues of paper, or by 
the effect of a favourable balance of payments upon the 
exchanges, the whole system of banking must necessarily 
fall to the ground.” As the former of these two expedients 
only is at all under parliamentary controul, let us examine 
whether such a reduction would have the desired effect. 
When gold was worth 4]. 5s. per ounce in the market, suppose 
an order had issued to annihilate one half of the bank pa- 
per, about fifteen millions of pounds, this would have caused 
a great want of a circulating metallic medium. If the mint 
issued sovereigns at the value of 3]. 17s. 104d. per ounce, 
these would be melted down as fast as they appeared, and 
returned to the market again in the state of bullion, and 
the want would probably be relieved by individuals cireu- 
lating gold tokens at a profit, that is, at a greater value than 
4\. 5s. per ounce. Now clearly, if so much gold as the cit- 


culation required were taken out of the market, either by 
the mint or by individuals, the result would be a vise in the 
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price of gold. So that to attempt reducing the value of gold 
by increasing the demand for it, seems to have been copied 
from the attempt of the rebellious Papists in Ireland, who en- 
deavoured to ruin a bank belonging to some staunch Protes- 
tants by burning their notes. Is it necessary at this time of 
day to observe, that there are only two ways of diminishing 
the market value of any article, gold, corn, or poultry: 
either increase the supply, or reduce the demand.. Now 
here you would increase the demand by diminishing the 
paper. But, adds.our Committee, “ If a quantity of paper 
were brought into the Bank from a rise in the market price 
of bullion, the paper remaining in circulation would be at 
such a premium as to prevent any farther profit being made 
by the exchange.” So then, we are to have bank notes at a 
premium ! What inextricable confusion would this make. 

It is true, indeed, that all banks issuing paper are liable 
to demands resulting from the variable price of gold and 
silver, and banks, generally speaking, might be left to the 
providence of their owners, to stand or fall according to the 
accuracy of individual speculation. One. would break, 
another would gain, and the balance to the public at large 
would be even. But the Bank of England has, unfortu- 
nately, become too important a member of the country to 
be left to such an hazard. Were there four or six banks, 
on similar principles, established throughout the United 
Kingdoms, independant of cach other and of the State, they 
might then, indeed, be Icft to themseives. Here the con- 
troul of their own concerns has been necessarily taken out 
of the hands of the Directors. The good of the nation re- 
quired it. In this very Report it is not only proposed how 
they shall be obliged to pay their notes; but a mode laid 
down to prevent the exercise of their own discretion as to 
the quantity of notes which they should issue. Yet here 
the Committee seem to be aware that this measure would 
be interfering too much, and suggest that leaving the mint 
open to the public would sufficiently counteract any defici- 
eucy in the circulation. How such an egregious error could 
have occurred, is wonderful. The price of gold last week 
(May 17) was 41. Os. Gd. per ounce. Suppose the measures 
recommended by the Report were now enacted, and let the 
bank withdraw too large a quantity of notes out of circula- 
tion, would Mr. Ricardo purchase gue at 41. per ounce to 
send to the mint, and then circulate his sovereigns at 
dt, 7s. 10d. ? 


We have no doubt if these measures be enacted, that the 
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bank would greatly diminish their issues of paper, and that 
great commercial distress and pecuniary, difficulty will arise; 
and we cannot but express our astonishment that any 
scheme should have been laid before the public on a princi- 
ple so notoriously erroneous as presuming a fixed constant 
value for a marketable article. 

Previous to the late war gold varied very little in value, 
and silver was equally steady. Hence these articles were 
never the object of speculation, and our metallic currency 
was not diminished by melting down. From this cause, as 
well as from an ignorance of statistics, we had thirty mil- 
lions of property in our hands perfectly unproductive. The 
causes detailed in our number for March last, have destroyed 
the constancy of value. The precious metals have become 
as variable as corn. Henceforth it will be impossible to 
keep any currency inthe kingdom, except its value varies 
with the market prices. To attempt by an Act of Parlia- 
ment to tie down all buyers of goid to our mint price,—what 
term of folly shall we give it? : 

Trusting that the wisdom of the whole House will correct 
thesecrude ideas of the Committee’s, we shall here leave 
th subject for another month’s experience. 








—_ 


MISCELLANIES. 





To the Editor of the Antijacolin Review. 
SiR, 
PaRLIAMENT having adjourned for thé holidays,* we are now at 
leisure to take a retrospect of the labours of the first part of the 
session ; and I congratulate you, Sir, and all the loyal part of the 
nation, upon the result of the few divisions which have taken place in 
the house ; which incontestably prove, that notwithstanding all their 
aristocratic and borough influence, the opposition, even supported by 
the transcendant talents of Messrs. Waithman and Wood, have not 
been able to effect a breach in the cabinet; or to fulfil one of their 
vaunting pretensions. Really, Sir, when Mr. TigrNEy so pompously 
announced his intention of taking the sense of the house on Mr. Van- 
sittart’s motion for a Committee to inquire into the affairs of the 
Bank, I began to tremble for the result ; the depth of argument, the 
sound reasoning, and the admirable arrangement of FACTS made by 
the Lzaper, in his CELEBRATED speech on that occasion, were, 
I felt, so convincing, even to me, that although J thought myself 





* This letter could not be inserted last month, although it daly 
came to hand, on account of the great pressure of matter relative (0 
the Popish Question. 
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bound to *‘ oppose the measure, Lecause it was not proposed Ly one of 
us,” yet I feared the house would think differently. I knew that 
ministers had not yet adopted that admirable project of that able tactt- 
cian, the would-be representative for Westmoreland, of requiring 
every inferior member, (bless my soul, this must be a slip of the pen— 
I forgot they were advocates of equality ; but let it pass)—to commit 
his conscience to the keeping of his leader, and, of course, as ne gen 
tleman was bound to vote for tlie Chancellor of the Exchequer, 
except he approved of the grounds of his motion, I wholly anticipated 
a defeat ; and my surprise was proportionate at the issue. On several 
subjects of great importance, particularly the treatment of those much- 
injured and innocent men, Messrs. O'Halloran, Weaver, and Gour- 
gaud, my anticipations were the same. But wonderful to relate, the 
eloquence of Bennet, Waithman, and ‘* Lambion, the Dandy,” were 
unable to cause the stul/orn rogues to confess that PLAIN MATTER OF 
racT ought to give way to unsupported assertion.* 

However, Sir, I have myself a /ittle prejudice in favour of facts ; 
an unfashionable one, I own, but [ cannot yet acquire enough of the 
philosophy of the new school, to induce me entirely to disregard 
them. I would, therefore, with all due deference, just hiné to the 
“ worthy whigs,” that they would not appear less respectable in the 
eyes of all good men, were they to take the trouble of ascertaining 
the grounds on which they bring forward charges against ministers — 
and of authenticating the allegations contained in them. 

Leaving *‘ all the talents” to console themselves in the opinion that 
the representative of the borough of Knaresborough inherits the 
mantle of Fox and Ponsonby, and that Mr. Pascoe Grenfell’s financial 
talents are infinitely superior to those of Mr. Vansittart, I shall pro- 
ceed to a serious examination of one or two of the measures adopted 
in the present session. 

The poor laws is unquestionably the subject of the greatest magui- 
tude before parliament ; whether we consider it as effecting the moral 
happiness of the people, or the permanent prosperity of the country. 
And I must think that none of the projected measures will operate, 
in any great degree, to check the increase of pauperism, which ought 
to be the main end of all amendinents in the present system. 

Pauprrism has operated, Sir, upon the moral principles of our 
people, like the deadly poison of the Upas, which impregnates and 
poisons the circumambient air. It has destroyed the pride of inde- 
pendence—it has rooted up the noble, manly, and dignified feelings, 
which once distinguished the English peasant, and rendered him the 





ee 





* It is now quite the fashion to pay no regard whatever to facts ; 
but to substitute theory instead ; thus the Author of a Letter to the 
Right Hon. Robert Peel, very justly complains, that the opposers of 
the principles he advocates, bring forward Facts apparently at va- 
riance with those principles; and J agree with him, that this is ‘* a 
Practice highly disingenuous, and unworthy of the station and cha- 
racter of those who resort to it.” 
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boast and pride of the country—and caused him to be held up as a 
model to the people of other climes; substituting in their stead, the 
querulous pinings of disaffection, and the rooted feelings of discontent, 
united tothe sense of degradation, attendant upon being an object of 
parish relief, and the loss of self-respect, which a state of such depen- 
dence necessarily occasions. 

Whatever tends to remove these evils, will be a real amendment 
but half-measures, which instead of redressing the grievance, only 
shift the pressure to some other part of the body politic, wil! merely 
alleviate for the moment—but in the end, will aggravate the cause of 
complaint. Thus the bill ‘‘ for amending the poor laws,” will 
undoubtedly introduce a better system of management in parish busi- 
ness; and prevent much of that system of favouritism which is vow 
carried on; at the same time, it will remove some of those inequali- 
ties in assessing the rate, which are now so mach complained of. 
The bill ‘ for regulating the settlements of the poor,”’ will put a stop 
in a great measure to that fruitful source of litigation and expense,— 
a contest about the proper home of the pauper ; and is certainly a most 
humane and necessary measure, as far as regards the comforts of the 
aged, infirm, and afflicted poor. And the bill ‘ for preventing the 
misapplication of the pcor rates,”” may put a stop to the injudicious 
expenditure of money in one way, and, I confess, a most improper 
mode ; but I fear it will occasion an equal, if not a greater expendi- 
ture in another. And none of these measures strike at the root of 
the evil; Idonot think that all three combined, will greatly lessen 
the number of paupers, or reduce the expenditure a single shilling 
under the amount occasioned by the present system, although I readily 
admit, they will introduce a more judicious regulation of that expen- 
diture, and perhaps an easier mode of raising it, than has heretofore 
existed. 

To take into view all the efficient causes of pauperism, would 
require a much larger spice than I fear you, Sir, would allow me. 
But I would ask, if much of it may not be attributed to the change 
which the last balf century has introduced into the manners and 
habits of all classes of society? Luxury, who has establisbed her 
court in the higher ranks—has also extended her influence to the 
lower. And IJ ask all those, who are so eager in depicting the misery 
and distress of the poor, to inquire whether much of that distress 
might not be obviated, were the working classes of our day to imitate 
the homely and frugal habits of their grandfathers? I have no doubt 
but a moiety, at least, of the paupers who now come to the parish for 
alms, owe their ruin to no other source than their own improvidence. 
It is the great fault of our present system of poor laws, that they 
make no distinction between the pauper who has wasted his substance 
in riot and dissipation, and him who has been the victim of misfor- 
tune. Unquestionably the former ought not to be left to starve for 
his fault ; but be certainly ought to be relieved in a different manner 
from the Jatter. Relief should come to the virtuous in the shape of 4 
richt; to the vicious as a matter of favour. The former should ve 
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distinguished with marks of honour—the latter with those of degra- 
dation. Every man, except the most depraved, has within his breast 
the sentiments of honour—and feels, in its full force, the consciousness 
ofshame. If this distinction were adopted, it would excite both these 
feelings, in a noble emulation, to deserve the meed of praise. And 
in my opinion, in every parochial district, if a distribution of rewards 
were to take place every year to those who had conducted themselves 
with propriety, and brought up their families without being a public 
burthen, it would give a spur to industry ; and also ensure frugality, 
without which the former is almost useless. For it matters not what 
a man earns, if he lives up to the extent of his income. ‘The hour of 
disease, of misfortune, of non-employment will arrive—and then 
what is to become of him. ‘There is no asylum but the parish work- 
house. , 

The first bill will have no effect whatever in producing these habits 
of frugality, so essential to the happiness of the poor ; but the second, 
for regulating settlements, may, in some degree, have this effect, but I 
am fearful it will be counteracted by the last; which, by providing 
support for the children apart from the parents, will take from them 
the strongest impulse to a careful conduct—the love of their offspring ; 
anda wish to see them comfortably brought up. The ultimate ad- 
vantage to the children themselves, will depend upon the plan to be 
adopted in their education. Judiciously dealt with, impressed with 
a religious belief, duly instructed in the excellent faith of our Estab- 
lished Church, (for I hope there will be no idea entertained of any 
laxity in this respect,) they may be made good and useful members of 
society. But without this, the plan will not be attended with any 
permanent good. 

I do not mean to conceal, that there is another cause which is very 
productive of pauperism—but which, at the same time, I contend, 
would not be so to such a great degree, were not the previous habits 
of the working classes those of drunkenness and debauchery—this 
cause is the present paucity of employment for the Jabourers and jour- 
heymen. But I am very sanguine in my belief, that this source 
might be removed—by looking to the soz/ for employment. I never 
can admit, that every source of useful occupation is exhausted, whilst 
a single acre of ground that can possibly be rendered productive, is left 
uncultivated. And I strongly recommend the adoption of a project 
lately proposed by Sir John Sinclair, of forming a company to employ 
the poor on the waste lands._-I am sensible of the difficulties which 
lay in the way of this project ; but I do not believe there are any but 
what may be, at least partially removed—and the following benefits, 
I conceive, would incontestably arise from it; viz., the raising a 
greater quantity of food, and thus rendering us more independent 
of foreign supplies : the reducing the supply of Jabourers in the ma- 
nufacturing districts more to an equality with the demand—and thus 
lessening the causes of pauperism in those districts ; and the creating 
anew home market for our manufactures. 

I hope the present session will net pass without some legislative 
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measure upon this subject ; and also for providing proper religious 
instruction for the poor. And here, Sir, I enter my protest against 
that spurious diberality of sentiment which would sacrifice the interests 
of the Church of England to the interest of the Dissenters. I protest 
against the compromise into which some gentlemen would enter with 
the latter, which literally means, we will not interrupt you in your 
progress to power; but we will put into your hands every facility for 
making that progress ; and tie up our own from ever affixing any 
bounds to it. If the state provide the means of education, it has a 
right to prescribe the plan and mode upon which that education shall 
be conducted. The education of youth is a powerful engine to secure 
the tranquillity of the state; and to attach the people to the govern- 
ment. And it is an engine which government ought never to sur- 
render out of their hands to accommodate the whims of any men. 
Religious prejudices ought to be respected; but children.can have 
none of these prejudices ; and training them up in the church disci- 
pline, enabling them to hear the sound doctrines of her ministers— 
so infinitely superior to the gloomy and fanatical tenets of most sec- 
taries—would be attended with infinite advantage. It would make 
them Curistians ; it will inspire them with a respect for the Sab- 
bath, and a reverence for public worship. ‘They would not have their 
young minds perverted with the doctrines of enthusiam ; and of a 
“* zeal mot according to knowiedge ;” but would be imbued with the 
true spirit of rational Christianity, as handed down tous from the 
fathers. Il hope, therefore, the education of these children will be 
conducted upon the plan of the Narionat School, and that the faith 
of the Established Church, and none other, wiil be that in which they 
will be instructed. 

Inow, Sir, come to speak of another measure adopted by Par- 
liament, the appointment of Committees to investigate the state of the 
Prisons, and the Criminal Cade. : 

Here, Sir, I protest against that view of the subject which is 
assumed by the opposition. They treat it as a question of humanity 
to the criminals—not of prevention and security to the public. In 
none of their speeches do we find any mention made of the enormity 
and heinousness of the many offences for which criminals are pu- 
nished ; though we have quantum suffictt of declamation upon the 
severity and cruelty of our laws—and very often philippics against the 
administrators of them ; intermixed, with an unsparing hand, with 
acrimonious charges and accusations against ministers, as being the 
efficient cause of all the violations of law; and of all public and pri- 
vate ill. This practice is highly injudicious, to apply the mildest 
epithet to it of which it is susceptible. But, Sir, my own opinion, 
and I never shall hesitate openly to avow it, is, that it is highly cri- 
minal. Till within these few years, when a new race of politicians 
and philosophers have sprung up—the Aumanity and lenity of our 
English laws were proverbial ; nor was the probity and liberality of 
the administrators of them Jess highly distinguished ; and, Sir, I must 
have alittle stronger testimony than the flimsy arguments of Messts. 
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Tierney, Brougham, Bennet, or even of Sir James Mackintosh, (for the 
latter, however, I entertain the highest respect,) to convince me 
of the fallacy of the almost universal testimony of the world. I have 
always considered their specious and sophistical harangues as so many 
feeble apologies for crime. For Iask these gentlemen, if they can 
prove that one single individual ever committed a crime which 
brought him within the purvey of the law, in ignorance of the punish- 
ment to which he was rendering himsalf liable? If they cannot 
prove this, and I pare affirm they cannot, how dare they assert, that 
our laws are the causes of crime? If, indeed, crimes were arbitrary, 
and it was left in the breast of the judge to decide, what was, or was 
not, a breach of the law, then there might be some ground for the 
calumny. But this is not the case. No man can be punished for 
any offence which is not declared a crime by the Jaw of the land ; - 
and, if he is guilty of such a crime, should he be visited by the full 

penalty affixed to it, he has no right to complain of its severity, 

because he committed the act with a full knowledge of the conse- 

quences which would follow detection ; but should a mitigated pu- 

nishment be awarded, he has just reason to be thankful for the lenity. 

At the same time I contend there are peculiar cases where this miti- 

gated punishment, or even pardon, may be justly awarded; and I 

cannot acquiesce in that policy, which would render punishment 

CERTAIN aNd IRREVERSIBLE ; and thus rob the crown of one of its 

brightest attributes. 

The state of, our prisons is taken up on grounds equally untenable. 
We hear much of the hardships and cruelties to which prisoners are 
subjected ; and a classification of the gaols is recommended, witha 
view to their better accommodation, to their ease, and to their com- 
fort'! We sometimes, indeed, hear the want of classification 
adduced as one of the causes of crime ; but we never hear a recom- 
mendation of that measure proposed on its only defensible 
grounds, viz. the necessity of a greater degree of severity and coer- 
cion to the prisoner, to render him more sensible of his misconduct, 
and its consequences. Classification 7s wanted ; but it is to render the 
punishment of the prisoner more complete; it is to make him more 
sensible of the enormity of his offences, by subjecting him to solitary 
converse with his own thoughts, instead of the riotous company of 
his fellows in crime, that it is necessary. I wish to see it adopted ; 
and for the same reason, I wish to see the punishment of death abo- 
lished ; because it is painful to the feelings of the virtuous spectator— 
precludes the guilty from penitence and reform ; and has no effect in 
deterring the radically vicious from following hisexample. Solitary 
confinement has more terrors to the guilty than death itself. Itisa 
severer punishment—and those who advocate it as a substitute, view 
the subject through very disordered optics, if they deem it a more 
lenient measure. In the hands of the Committees to whom these 
subjects are committed, I hope they will be safe from any violent 
attempts at reform ; and I donot myself fear any danger resulting 
even from their remaining untouched. Let our opposition gentle- 
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men, instead of making speeches, only calculated to excite disaffection, 
use their efforts to banish this fiend from the breasts of those within 
the sphere of their influence. Let them, instead of striving to em- 
barrass and impede the measures of government, endeavour to inspire 
the people with affection to their rulers, and to counteract the base 
machinations of those who are alike the determined enemies of 
Whigs and Tories. Let them do this, and we shall want no reform 


in our Jaws; and shall soon find a great diminution in crimes. 
BRITANNICUS. 
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Select Translations from Chrysostom’s Homilies on the Gospel of St. 
John. Addressed, ina Series of Letters, to G. T. Hunting ford, D.D. 
Lord Bishop of Hereford. - 


LETTER XXXY. 
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My Lor», 

We may observe that tfore the promulgation of the law given to 
Moses all knowledge came immediately by divine influence. It was 
through this channel that Noah, Abraham, Job, and Moses, derived 
their acquaintance with sacred things. But as men degenerated from 
primitive innocence and purity, they became vessels too imperfect to 
retain the whole substance of the divine will. So that, to prevent 
fatal error in a point of such importance involving the distinction 
between right and wrong, the law was given in lasting records, which 
might be infallible guides. ‘Therefore as the policy and propriety of 
immediate revelation ceases, the necessity of human learning and 
aitainment begins. Yet the law was given not only as a rule of life to 
the Jews, but asthe shadow of another dispensation which was to 
embrace the whole of mankind, or, according to the scriptural 
expression, the fulness of the Gentiles. Thus Christ is the end of the 
law. ‘* St. Paul seems to have composed some entire epistles with 
the view of shewing that Christ was  prefigured in the law 
itself, and that he was in truth the sabstance of the whole Jewish 
dispensation.”* An acquaintance, therefore, with many parts of 
antiquity, and particularly Jewish antiquities, must be deemed a pre- 
liminary step towards a perfect knowledge of the new covenant in 
all its bearings and allusions. St. Paul indeed goes farther, and _illus- 
tratesthe truths of Christianity by the happiest and most beautiful 
application both of Grecian and Roman customs, and inthis manner 
: explains the sublime views and hopes of the Gospel. The combat 
+. and the race, my Lord, occasionally supply similitades of the high 
fy prize of our heavenly calling. 

a ; When the chosen apostle of the Gentiles therefore, my Lord, deems 
eae such a method of illustration not beneath his spiritual themes, to 
him surely who is to be an authorized teacher of the great mystery of 
Godliness, no part of ancient learning can be deemed a superfiuons 
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ornament, an idle incumbrance, Your Lordship indeed has justly 
remarked, that ‘‘ the knowledge of elements is‘barren and futile, un- 
less by the help of that knowledge we proceed to make deep research 
into the sulject matter of approved authors.” And it is for this purpose 
that we are trained to the pursuits of learning, not to acquire a noble 
language alone, but to search the records in which the business and 
scope of our sacred ministry are contained, and inforced. When St. 
Paul advises Timothy to give attendance to reading and doctrine, his 
admonition may be taken as no unapt model to confirm what has been 
advanced. Indeed, the very advice of Paul shews that the aid of 
divine influence by no means supersedes the need of human efforts 
and human attainments. For why should he urge attention to reading 
and doctrine, if the knowledge required in a teacher of divine myste- 
riescould be attained without study ? So that we may plead the 
authority, my Lord, of an inspired Apostle for the propriety of admit- 
ting none to the service of the altar, but those who have been dis- 
ciplined and inured to the acquirement of sound learning. And when- 
ever learning has served as the handmaid to religion, the time bee 
stowed upon the pursuit of such knowledge cannot be called mis-spent 
years of fruitless labour. It has been the fashion of late years to place 
classical learning but low in the scale of useful acquisitions, yet, if 
such a notion should unfortunately gain a lasting footing among us, 
the decay of taste, genius, sound learning and morals, will prove its 
fallacy, and make us glad to return to the good old way. But in new 
modes of thinking, either upon civil or religious matters, more is 
often intended than meets the eye, and if reverence for established 
principles either of scholastic discipline or learning can once be fully 
shaken, the way may easily be paved fora revolution both in church 
and state. The seeds of all the calamities which marked the close of the 
eighteenth century were not planted by men of deep research and 
sober judgment, yet they possessed penetration to discover the like- 
liest means of mischief, and plausible persuasions to carry their means 
into effect. So that judging from experience, whenever we see an 
attempt to substitute any new schemes of education or discipline in 
the room of what has been tried and proved sterling in the balance, 
we may reasonably call in question either the judgment or good in- 
tention of the promoters of change and innovation. 

It has been the practice too, todecry the Fathers of the primitive 
church, and todenounce their writings as old-fashioned lumber fit 
only for the shelf or the fire ; a_prejudice which betrays a total igno- 
tance of their contents. For to an unbiassed reader who can examine 
their merits, they willbe found treasures of solid learning, and safe 
guides in the science of salvation. Let them but speak for themselves 
by fair interpretation, and not through mangled and mistaken quota- 
tions, and the decision will tuin to their advantage. Their writings 
may be disparaged by superficial pretenders, and the tide may tun 
against them for time, bat resting upon the authority of scripture, and 
making the plain application of it their basis, both of morals and 
Coctrines, they cannot be entirely overthrown. But they will verify 
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the promise of duration which our Saviour has given to those who 
hear and keep his word. He compares them to a wise builder, against 
whose house the rain beat, the floods came, and the winds blew, yet 
they could not cast it down, for it was founded on arock. Such, my 
Lord, is the authority of the primitive Fathers, when the fashions of 
the day pass away, and give place to succeeding novelties, they remain 
firm as the rock on which they stand. Forthe doctrines which they 
so faithfully maintain can never vary. Indeed, the more the sacred 
volume and its upright interpreters are known, the more satisfactory 
its leading doctrines are found ; and after every trial they come like 
gold from the refiner’s fire, brighter than before. Our Lord himself 
appealed to enemies for the truth of his doctrine, and that too in the 
presence of the High Priest, to whom he said, why dost thou ask me? 
a passage upon which Chrysostom makes the following comment. ~ 

** Our Lord in referring the Chief Priest to those who had heard 
him, by no means uses the language of self-complacent arrogance, but 
only speaks in the firm tone of a person confiding in the truth of what 
he said. He had done the same before in saying, if J Lear witness 
of myself, my testimony is not true. And he intimates the same now 
in order to confirm his evidence in the fullest manner. Questioned 
respecting his disciples, he replies, ask those who heard me, that is, 
ask my enemies, who lay in wait to seize and bind me, let them 
speak. For an appeal to enemies is the most unquestionable evidence 
of the truth which they cannot deny. Yet this forcible appeal, tem- 
pered with all imaginable sweetness, drew upon him the rage and 
buffets of those who were standing by. An insult at which heaven 
and earth might shrink ; yet it was received with forbearance and 
patience by the Lord of the universe. The only resentment shewn 
by him was a still further appeal to the truth and merit of his doctrine : 
If Ihave spoken evil, bear witness of the evil, which is nearly the 
same as saying, ‘ if there is any thing false or hurtful in what I have 
taught, shew it, but if not, why am I smitten ?? There was some- 
thing of designing treachery in the question of the High Priest, to 
whom our Lord gave the simple and direct reply,* upon which 
Annas sent him bound to Caiaphas. At this trying moment Peter 
seemed to forget his former zeal. When his master is carried away, 
he remains unmoved warming himself with the rest. Such is the 
weakness of human nature when left to itself and forsaken by God.t 





* Inquiries into the character of our Saviour and his doctrine are to 
be estimated according to the motives in which they originate. When 
such investigations spring from a desire to know the real ground of 
our belief and hope, they may be taken as the mark of true Christian 


piety : but when they result from vain curiosity alone, they are intitled 


to no other name than a spirit of cavilling. 

+ Onthe necessity of divine assistance to co-operate with the 
human understanding the Church of England agrees with the primt- 
tive times, and prays accordingly that God will not take his Holy 
Spirit from us, For the names of the numerous writers of out 
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The zealous apostle, overcome by the fear of man, even when ree 
minded of the garden, appeared to forget the memorable scene and 
the affectionate words of his master there. All the Evangelists have 
recorded the circumstance, not to reproach Peter for his fall, but to 
remind us, how great a misfortune it is to confide in ourselves and not 
to commit every thing to God. One cannot but feel sarprise at the 
tenderness of our blessed Lord, who, while held and’ bound himself, 
shewed such affectionate eoncern for his disciple, raising the fallen, 
and by his kind look melting him to tears. Thus he manifests his 
Deity by penetrating and influencing the heart. And, to form another 
link in the mysterious chain of the divine counsels, Jesus is carried 
from Caiaphas to Pilate, that before so many witnesses, the truth of 
his doctrine may be examined, and even unwillingly confirmed. 
When the Roman Governor, to the decision of whose will he was 
consigned, asked him if he were aking, Jesus, in replying that his 
kingdom is not of this world, shews himself not to be a mere man, 
but truly God, exercising his authority and power in Heaven, which 
are superior to all other authority and power, and before which all 
idea of inequality between the Father and the Son must vanish. And 
seeing the Lord of life thus exalting his spiritual kingdom, we must 
consider all things else asa shifting scene, a mere shadow anda 
dream.” Chrysost. Vol. II. Page 531—534. Paris Edit. 1633. 

Many repeated proofs, my Lord, have already been given from 
the pages of Chrysostom that the Church of England accords with the 
primitive church respecting the divinity of Jesus Christ, and the 
most striking passages of the new Testament upon which the doctrine 
rests have been confirmed by the undeniable evidence of authentic 
manuscripts. Writers who have at one time leaned to the notion of our 
Saviour's being nothing more than a prophet anda good man, have 
honestly acknowledged that, after full examination, the whole tenour 
of the most-correct copies of the Scriptures was against them, and 
that they were obliged to change their opinions, and believe in the 
Lord Jesus Christ as the living God. 

My Lord, 
I have the honour to be, with the highest respect, 
Your Lordship’s 
Most obedient, and humble servant 
ARCHIBALD COLIN CAMPBELL. 
Kensington, Felruary 1, 1819. 





ON * PREDESTINATION,” AND THE WORD ‘ogfu. 





To the Editor of the Antijacobin Review. 
Sir, ) 
Having intwo former papers, (see Antijacobin Review for Sep- 
tember and November, 18i8,) advanced somewhat against the Calut- 








church who maintain this doctrinethe reader may consult the Appendix 
to Bishop Huntingford’s ‘* Call for Union with the Established 
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nistic tenet of ‘‘ Predestination,” or such a decree, as implies the nes 
cessity of suffering or of evil consequence to any one in respect to 
the interests of the souL, from certain general positions, and more 
especially from a comparison of Acts ii. 23, with Rom. viii. 29, shew. 
ing that like terms are applied to Curist himself as the subject of 
God's foreknowledge and predestination, as are applied to man ;—I 
resume the enguiry to shew more particularly that those words in 
Scripture which by some persons are supposed to favour the doctrine 
of ‘‘ decree,” do not, in fact, favour any such interpretation. Nor 
do I conceive that we are under any decree of God in respect to 
the everlasting welfare of our souLs, but so far only as the means 
of our Salvation are appointed by him, and free diberty is given to us, 
to besaved, or nut to be saved, according as our own conduct may justify 
the event, suitably to the conditions and expectations of the Gospel. 

I shall examine therefore more minutely those expressions in the 
New Testament, on which it may be imagined the whole of these 
supposed “ decrees” are founded, or are at all dependent. 

Let us then take the words ‘og: and sgoog:fw, usually rendered by,— 
to ‘ predestinate.”’ ‘ “Ogos is evidently ¢eymznus, a boundary ; and 
oeiw is definio, the marking out of lowndaries ; whether by words or 
other limitations ; from whence the word égicyos is used by gramma- 
rians to signify a definition. ‘Oggw and igiConas indifferenter pro 
Jinire, terminare, hoc est, definitionem rei dure, dicuntur. Leigh in Cr. 
Sac. voce igCw, says, Jd quidem vere dict potest, dager nunquam aut in 
Scripturis aut altli significare idem quod preedestinare ;, that “ neither 
in the Scriptures nor any where else does the word ég%ey signify the 
same as to predestinate.” And speaking of Rom. i. 4, ‘‘ being de- 
clared to be the Son of God, &c." dgicbirls, preedestinatus est, he 
observes, Latini patres sequutt sunt vulgatum interpretem; d quo 
vocalulum hoc imperité inepteque versum esse ut Erasmus, et Faber docent, 
et quicunque Greci aliquid intelligunt, confiteri delent. . (Whitaker 
in Disput. de Sac. Ser.) He goes on to say, that the best exposition of 
ogirberlos is, ** declared,”’ demonstrated as being, Sc, with Chrysostom, 
Theophylact, Tertullian, &c. ‘* determined, and as it were by a défi- 
nitive sentence concluded to be, the Son of God.” But even if the 
word igitw be rendered destino, yet this is a word of very harmless 
import. Destinare spe, is to hope such a thing ; and destinare sermo- 
nilus, is to give out that a thing is so. In the sense, however, of 
marking out or previously describing, ostendere suis finilus, character- 
istices insignilus prius denotare, do these words defo and mgoogigw unis 
formly occur inthe New Testament wherever they are met with; 
or at the most, so astocarry no idea of necessity, force, avayxm, 
with them, nor any thing but what is consistent with God’s free per- 
mission, and man's free agency ; the result of God’s gracious offers 
for the benefit of Men. 
- The word ogtw, in its parts, is to be met with in various passages. 
In Heb. iv. 7, ‘‘ He /imiteth acertain day.” Acts xvii. 16, ‘‘ God 
has determined the bounds of their habitation. Acts ix. 39, ‘‘ They 
determined to send relief.” Acts xvii. 31, ‘ He will judge the world 
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by that man whom he hath ordained.” Quem huic judicio designavit ; 
ad hoc opus preesignificavit ; indictis premonstravit ; .gratuitd, sci- 
licet : the whole Christian dispensation being a matter of free Grace, 
not of necessity or compulsion on the part of Christ, which we have 
his own authority for affirming, Acts x. 42, ‘“*‘ who was ordained 
to be the jadge of quick and dead,”—marked out as such by God's 
word, prophetic annunciation, &c. Luke xxii. 22, ‘‘ The son of man 
goeth as it was determined of him ;" not, however, by any necessity, 
or decree of fate ; but as it was presignified and foretold he would. . 
In none of these instances, nor any other that I can find, in which 
oatw or its parts are used, is there any thing which implies (what 
is the subject of this enquiry,) that influence, or effect, or necessity, 
in respect to God's dealing with mankind, here, or with men’s souls 
eventually, which is commonly supposed to be included in the word 
‘¢ predestination ; and more particularly in the Calvinistic use of 
it. In Rom. viii. 29, where the word “ predestinate” is most 
strongly used in respect to men, (besides what has been before ob- 
served concerning it in a former paper) nothing of evi/ or til is even. 
alluded to ; nothing of suffering here or hereafter, no augurium mali ; 
but on the contrary, a resemblance to Christ, the being ‘‘ conformed to 
his image,” ot being in some degree made like Him, (no evi/ surely !) 
is here intended. | 

But there are one or two other words, which deserve to be consi- 
dered ; because they are by some persons taken into the argument as 
capable of implying some kind of necessity, influence, or ‘* predes- 
tination,” im this unfavourable sense. Thus we read of those who 
are declared to be Tslaypisvos ets Yanv aswrov, (Acts xiii. 48,) ‘* ordained 
unto eternal life.”"——But we are not to take these words literally, or 
as saved without themselves, and their own situable proceedings ; — 
or as meaning more than the being put in a situation or way to be 
saved: by the use of a ‘military term taken from men drawn up, 
Wayzsvos, atranged for, disposztt in ordinem ad, everlasting life : which 
isthe proper import of ‘ ordained,” though perhaps our English 
senseof it may appear to be somewhat stronger: but this adaptation or 
ordaining to everlasting life has nothing of irreversible necessity or 
decree in it, and can only be held applicable to such as should not per- 
versely and knowingly frustrate God's beneficent disposal of them, 
or disposition towards them ; which may also be remarked of those, 
concerning whom it is said, (Acts ti. 47,) that the Lord added to the 
Church daily such as should le saved ; which can only be understood 
tomean ; should be put into a state and situation capable of leading 
to that effeet; if by that word final salvation be supposed. 

In Jude we read of certain Persons who are there spoken of as 
Keyeyecuuevos, which is rendered by “ ordained to condemnation ;” 
that is, included in the notification of such a prophetic sentence or 
programma ; but we may be very sure that they could bave been 
brought into this only by themselves. And if in any cases our names 
are said to be written in the Look of life, we may be thoroughly assured 
that they are capable of being erased, and that whatever of good or 
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evil God does, prepares, wills, and decrees for us in respect toour Spi- 
ritual concerns, which is the single point here referred to, our own 
co-operation, is always supposed to be requisiteand co-essential with 
it. 

The only two passages in the whole New Testament in which the 
word * predestinate” occurs, are Eph. i. 5,—having predestinated us to 
the adoption of children by Jesus Christ ;” and Rom. viii. 29, above 
referred to. But by neither of these can more be meant, than God's 
gracious design from all eternity to call both Jews and Gentiles to the 
knowledge of the Gospel, at that period, which in his counsels should 
appear to be most fitting : but all, by means and motives in consis. 
tency with reason, and their own free-will. 

I return, therefore, to my first position ;—namely, that so far as the 
strongest expressions in Scripture seem to look this way, there is-no 
ground or authority for contemplating God as acting on, or influencing 
the interests of our Sous by any fixed decree or predestined effect, 
independent of, and unconnected with our own conduct. I see no- 
thing of any decree or predestinated design, or predestined purpose, as 
coming from Gop; but what presents itself to us in such a manner 
as to justify our devoutest admiration, and to excite our most holy 
gratitude ; the means of our salvation, and the liberty, through 
Christ, to be saved. The only decreed influence by which his provi- 
dence acts upon us, is that of REAsoNn, written REVELATION, and the 
silent benignant assistances of his Hoty Spirit. By all the judicious 
applications of good sense to our understandings ; by all the affection- 
ate addresses of his Worp to ourhearts and consciences, by all the 
protestations of his benevolence, that he wills not, decrees not, the death 
of any one, but would have, so far as He is concerned, all men to be 
saved ; and by all the energies of his Hoty Spirit in propor- 
tion to the magnitude of our temptations : by these, and by whatever 
individual motives there may-be to influence reasonable minds and 
free-acting Spirits, does He call us, invite us, press us to accept Sal- 
vation, if we will be but faithful to ourseives, and frustrate aot his 
gracious dispensation. 

The conclusion from the whole is this ; that whatever metaphysical 
grounds of argument there may be for the doctrine of ‘‘ Predestina- 
tion, as implying fate, or whatever may be the difficulties of ‘* Philoso- 
phical necessity,’ or the reconciling of man's free-wil] with God's 
foreknowledge, none of these can be called speculations Lottomed on 
the words alove referred to in the New Testament, nor is there any 
doctrine there contained in respect to the designs of God and the Souls 
of men, but what supposes man’s concurrence and free agency, not 
any which teaches us, that God is the sole agent in the effecting either 
a lost or saved people of mankind. 

I am, Sir, 
Your very humble Servant, 


Feb. 25th, 1910. ; D. D. 
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TO THE HON. HENRY GRATTAN, M.P. 


ome 


Sin, 
As an able and eloquent defender of a bad cause, however I may 
regret the misapplication, I cannot but venerate the talents which you 
so eminently possess. Differing from you in almost all the points of 
your political conduct,—that difference has created no private animo- 
sity in my bosom ;—on public grounds, alone, 1 deem it my duty to 
address you,—and no acerbity tothe man will mingle in the reproof 
which I feel myself called upon to make to the senator. 

It is my intention now to remark only upon the last act of your 
public life, would I could hope it would indeed be the last time, that 
the walls of the British senate should witness the often-repeated at- 
sempts to overthrow that constitution, which is the security for our 
prosperity and happiness. Of that, however, I have but little hope. 
Encouraged by the small majority against you, I doubt not but you 
will again return tothe charge. And it shall be my task to afford 
my countrymen means by which they may judge of the weight that 
ought to be attached to your arguments, from the extraordinary dis- 
play made by you on the night of the 3d instant. 

Without further preface, I proceed to consider of your speech on 
that occasion. 

Your first assertion is, to me, totally inexplicable. You are made 
to say, that in presenting the petitions with which you were entrusted, 
you could not refrain from expressing your ardent hope, that they 
might ultimately succeed, ‘* thinking that their success would contri- 
tute to strengthen the Protestant establishment, to support the Protes- 
tant Church, as founded upon the act of settlement, and to continue 
the Protestant succession to the crown.” Iam bound to believe, that 
such is your conviction—for I will not admit the supposition, that 
you would have made the assertion, if you had not felt assured of its 
correctness. Had I the same assurance, you would not find me now 
enrolled in the list of your opponents. I should be foremost in wish- 
ing to see all citizens admitted to the same eligibility, or to the pos- 
session of offices of trust and power under the constitution. To 
me, however, the case assumes a different aspect. Knowing the am- 
bition which is the characteristic of Catholicity ; knowing the inve- 
lerate enmity in which the professors of that religion hold Protes- 
tants; knowing the efforts now making by the Pope and his agents, to 
resume the former power enjoyed by the Vatican; and again to 
invest the decrees of St. Peter’s successor with an authority para- 
mount to every other ; knowing that every means is now adopted for 
the furtherance of these objects; and knowing, also, that we Pro- 
testants, who are designated as the ‘‘ bane and disease of the times," 
are also considered as usurpers of the Church’s rights ; and that the 
‘rue Catholic looks with an eager eye to the period, when ‘ emancipa- 
“ion” shall place him upon an equality with us; and thus enable him, 
with a greater prospect of sticcess, to take steps for the attainment of 
‘uperiority ; which may enable him to regain what he considers he 
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has been unjustly deprived of ;—knowing all this,—1 must think, 
that the success of these unwarranted claims, would be the first 
step to the downfal of the Protestant Church, and the subversion of 
the Protestant succession to the crown. 

The next sentence of your speech contains as gross a libel on the 

Church of England as ever was published. You say, ‘ By the iden. 
tification of the Roman Catholic class with the Protestant part of 
his Majesty's subjects, you entertained the strongest hope, the most 
ardent expectations, that these two religions, bearing to each other 
the strongest resemblance, having the same Redeemer, the same 
gospel, having similar, though certainly not the same, sacraments, 
might securely shelter under the common roof of the temple of the 
British Constitution.” Sir, I would thank you to point out where 
this resemblance lies. I know it is not the first time the- assertion 
has been made; but it did not merit that reprobation when coming 
from mere speculative individuals, which it must receive, when -it 
obtains the currency of a legislator’s sanction, openly avowed by him 
in solemn and serious debate. 
- Sir, all Christians have the ‘‘ same Redeemer, the same gospel ;” 
but, there is scarcely a sect which differs more widely from the Esta- 
blished Church, than that Church does from Popery. The Papists 
allow the fact, when their aim is to make proselytes; but at present, 
eager to secute worldly power for themselves, they have left off 
caring for the salvation of their neighbours; they will now allow, 
that the difference between the two religions consists in non-essen- 
tials; but, should they carry their darling point of emancipation, 
(poor enslaved souls!) they will soon set all their preachers at work, 
to persuade Protestants, they are in a hopeless state, and can only be 
saved by conformity to the Church of Rome. 

Sir, we differ from Popery, in every thing connected with the dis- 
graceful mummery, which has degraded Christianity ; and allied it to 
the Pagan Institutions of old. We differ from it in all the doctrines 
contained in the Creed drawn up by Pope Pius, which (and even you 
wil] not be hardy enough to assert the contrary,) are now believed by 
all true Catholics. A few more points of difference shall be adduced, 
not from any ‘ tales of the times of old,” but from a recent doc- © 
trinal decision of the Bishopsof Belgium. Nothing but the most 
obstinate incredulity, or the blindest ignorance, can prompt a wish ia 
any English breast, to raise the Irish Bisbops to a similar station to 
that enjoyed by the Belgian. How long would the two kingdoms 
then continue united? What would be the situation of the Irish 
Protestants ? Persecutions, and proscriptions, and massacres, would 
be the order of the day ; and the land would be again desolate with 
the blood of her saints. 

The Belgian Bishops refused to take the oaths prescribed by the 
constitution, for the following reasons: That the constitution gua- 
rantees the liberty of religious opinions to all; that it grants ¢qu 
protection to all religious communities ; that it declares the eligibility 
of ajl the subjects of the King to civil and political rights, and all 
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dignities and employments, without regard to their religious persuas 
sions : —T bat it protects the public exercise of every form of worsbip, 
except such as tend to disturb the public tranquillity ; that it demapds 
of all religious sects obedience to the Jaws of the state; tbat it 
declares public instruction to be the constant object of the care of 
the government; that it confides to the secular government. the exe- 
cution of the laws relative to the Church; and that it declares all 
laws obligatory, till otherwise provided, 

Now, Sir, here are many, and essential points of difference be- 
tween the Roman Catholic {or Papist) and the Church of England 
Christian. Would any member of the latter have refused to swear 
allegiance to a government, because it provided for the equal security 
of all in the exercise of their religion, and abolished civil distinctions 
between the professors of different creeds?* Sir, this important 
document not only shews how wide is the difference between the two 
religions, but it also most strongly demonstrates, tbat when you 
compared the ministers of the Protestant Church with those of the 
Roman Catholic ; when you asked whether with the Catholic priests, 
the Protestant ministers had not also fallen? that you are either igno- 
rant of the subject on which you were descanting, or wished wil/fully 
to deceive your hearers. Of the latter I cannot suppose you would be 
guilty ; I shall, therefore, attribute this palpable mis-statement to the 
former. And further, when you asserted, that these two religions assi- 
milated so nearly to each other, had you forgotten, that we are de- 
clared to be out of the pale of the Church,—that, of course, all 
our ceremonies are unlawful,—all our sacraments null,—and all our 
ordinances of none effect,—had you forgotten, that we are expressly 
called the bane and disease of the time,—and that the Papists are 
taught, that, when it can be done without injury to themselves, we may 
be ** by public authority, either spiritual or temporal, chastised and 
executed?” Is there not, in this respect, an essential difference be- 
tween the two Churches ?—Do such anti-christian tenets digrace the 
simple faith of the Church of England?—Do, we resemble the Pa- 
pists in their invocations of saints,—their adoration of the mass, 
their belief of purgatory,—their auricular confession ; and a hundred 
other corruptions of the genuine faith? In short, is not the super 
stition, the bigotry, the intolerance, the persecuting spirit of the 
Church of Rome, completely at variance with the ‘‘ mild spirit of 
the English Church ; which (according to your own description) has a 





* Let it be remembered, that the Church of England do not oppose 
the admission of Papists to palitical power, as members of that Church, 
but as a matter of policy, rendered necessary by the intolerant and 
overbearing disposition of the court of Rome. The conduct of the 
Belgian Bishops. justifies this opposition, as I shall shew. If the 
Catholics will honestly, openly, and effectually, abjure the tenets 
which are avowed in that document, and the decrees of councils and 
other obnoxious articles of their belief, members of the Church will 
net oppose their being declared eligible to public offices, 
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home comfort about it that makes it dear to all classes; which is the 
consolation of sickness, the cradle of age; which has a modest gran- 
deur about it, equally distant from poverty and ostentation, which 
Newton and Locke felt and acknowledged.” You might, too, have 
added, that the latter, though an advocate for toleration, opposed its 
extension to Catholics. 

In the course of your speech there are several passages equally 
liable to objection with that wherein you compare the Church of 
England -with that of Rome. You say, ‘‘ the Catholic has a com- 
mon law right to his religion, as well as any other sect ; and that the 
Parliament have deprived them of that right!” ‘‘ To deny the claims 
of all to share in the hope of salvation, would be anti christian and 
intolerant ; to deny the Roman Catholics equal facilities to worship 
God in their own way, would not be less so.””, Now, Sir, would not 
any man suppose, that the Catholics were a persecuted race ; that 
the free exercise of their religion was forbidden them,—that they 
were subject to pains and penalties: and deprived of the right of 
“* worshipping God according to their own consciences?” But I ask, 
DARE you affirm that this is the case? And if you dare not, by what 
name can I cal] that species of deception which seeks to convey, by 
implication, on a most important and solemn occasion, when no less 
than the security of the Protestant Constitution is under consider- 
ation, a false and injurious imputation against the principles of that 
constitution, and a charge of anti-christianity and intolerance, against 
its supporters. Sir, you know that the Catholics are protected in 
their religious worship,—you know that, in this respect, there is not 
the slightest shade of difference between them and the members of 
the Established Church. Then, why make the unfounded asser- 
tion, that Parliament had deprived them of their common law right 
to their religion? But, Sir, although neither the Imperial Parlia- 
ment, nor the Protestant Community of Great Britain, are anti- 
christian and intolerant, ‘‘ by your own shewing,” the Church of 
Rome is both. She poes expressly affirm, that beyond her pale 
there is no salvation! She pogs ‘‘ deny the claims of atx Protes- 
tants to share in the hope of salvation.” I need make no farther re- 
marks upon your laboured defence of Popery. ‘‘ Out of thy own 
mouth I have convicted thee.” 

But one thing I shall observe, that England did not, as you say she 
did, go to war to re-establish the Catholic religion. She went to war 
in defence of the liberties of the world; and when the tyrant who 
bad invaded them was overthrown, she could not, with any propriety, 
interfere in the establishment of any creed, or proscrile Catholics 
through Europe, when she folerated them at home. But what bas 
occurred on the continent since the restoration of peace, speaks, 
‘« trumpet-tongued,” in justification of those who oppose all further 
concession. 

You assume a higher tone, when you argue, that “ it was by Ro- 
man Catholics, the Great Charter, the source and pledge of British 
liberty was secured ;” and you appeal to those feclings which always 
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take the claims in a British heart, when you assert, that some of 
those who signed the petition, ‘* prayed for a share of that liberty for 
which their ancestors fought and bled.” But, Sir, although I have 
no wish to undervalue the merits of the Barons, who, to use the 
words of a radical reformer, *‘ regained at Runnimede, what was 
lost at Hastings ;” yet I must assert, that the portion of liberty 
enjoyed by the people, would have been small indeed, if the Revo- 
lution, the work of Protestants, and by which the Protestant Ascen- 
dancy, was secured, had not extended freedom to every Englishman, 
instead of confining it, as was done by the ‘‘ Great Charter,” ob- 
tained by Catholics, to the great and powerful alone. 
(To be Concluded in our next.) 


ee od 


ORIGINAL POETRY. 








An Irish Melody, dedicated, without leave, to Alderman M‘ Kenny, 
and the Rotunda Petitioners. 





Air—** Molly Astore, or Tarras Hall. 


I. 

The tongues that round Rotunda’s Halls 
“« The soul of fervor shed,” 

No more are heard, within those walls, 
Than if those tongues were dead. 

So sleeps the pride of Dromgoole’s days ; 
Thus terror’s reign is o'er, 

And those that sold themselves for praise, 
Now make that sale no more. 


I]. 

No more to base and heartless slaves, 
The haughty mandate’s given, 

To sign atest of fools and knaves, 
Renouncing hope and heav’n, 

To sell their children’s dearest rights 
To cruel, crafty foes, 

And spend their future days and nights 
Oppress'd by countless woes. 


III. 
Let Erin's sons remember long, 
The hard-fought 3rd of May ; 
And Britons join the joyful song 
Which celebrates that day. 
When force, and fraud, and falsehood fail'd, 
Whilst angry foes must own, 
That ROME’S OLD ARTS have nought avail'd 
To shake our CHURCH and THRONE. 


HUZZA. 
Lifferd, 8th May, 1819. 
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LITERARY INTELLIGENCE. 


The Rev. J. Evans has on the eve of publication, his Memoirs of 
the Rev. William Richards, LL.D. the Historian of Lynn; with 
some Account of the Rev. R. Williams, Founder of the State of 
Rhode Island, and first asserter of complete Religious Liberty in the 
United States of America.’ The Work is inscribed to the Marquis 
of Lansdown. ! 

Shortly will be published, in demy 12mo. The Wandering Jew, 
Being an authentic Account of the Manners and Customs of the 
most distinguished Nations, ‘interspersed with Anecdotes of Celebrated 
Men, at different periods since the last destruction of the Temple 
of Jerusalem, in a Narrative, supposed to have been written by that 
Mysterious Character. 

In the course of the Month will be published, in a handsome octavo 
volume, illustrated with Plates, ‘‘ Letters from Palestine,” descrip- 
tive of a Tour through Galilee and Judea, with some account of 
the Dead Sea, and the present state of Jerusalem. 

New Work, piblished this day, Gogmagog Hall, or the Philoso- 
phical Lord and the Governess. A Satirical Novel, by the Author 
of Prodigious! or, Childe Paddie in London. 

In our last Number, under this head, for Rev. Mr. Wrougham, 
read, Rev. Mr. Wrangham, Rector of Hunmanby, Yorkshire. 

vn ee 
TO OUR READERS. 

The Bishop of Chester's Sermon, and Clericus’ pamphlet thereon, 
in our next. . | 

Several volumes have been received, which shall be noticed in due 
order. 

We are exceedingly sorry to have to acknowledge innumerable 
Errata in our last Number. ‘The carelessness with which the Latin 
quotations have been composed, exceeds all bounds. The blunders, 
however, are so gross, that every reader can correct them for him- 
self. We have, however, to note the following, which being of a 
local nature, can only be detected by one well acquainted with 
Ireland ; and are, therefore, noted below. In consequence of the 
interest taken by our Readers in this Review of Curwen’s Travels, 
it will be extended through two or three more Numbers. 














Errata in Review of Curwen’s Travels. 


P. 37, 1. 21, after the word supplicating, insert man. 
—, |. 51, for exerted, read extorted. 
58, |. 23, for Magherofell, read Magherafelt. 
—, |. 24, for Enniskellen, read Enniskillen. 
82, and eleewhere, for Tynes Moryson, read Fynes Morysou. 
83,1, 19, for the full stop after the words around them, insert 8 
comma. 
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THE 


PROTESTANT ADVOCATE, 





' 


RELIGIOUS RETROSPECT. 





We have had the satisfaction, in the course of the month, again 
to witness the defeat of the Popish conspiracy; and although 
the majority in the House of Commons may appear lamentably 
small to our distant readers, yet this circumstance will not be 
regarded when they hear of the cause. It was completely a 
ruse de guerre; many expected an adjournment, and did not 
intend to be present, many were in the adjoining coffee- 
houses, supposing that the House would not divide until the 
Question had been more fully discussed. The Popish party, 
observing all this, raised a cry of Question, and excluding 
these loiterers, had nearly attained theirend. However, this 
is a trick which can be played only once. 

But before we examine the short debate which did take 
place, we are obliged to notice the very intemperate conduct, 
and unconstitutional language of Mr. Western. ‘This pseudo- 
Whig, this advocate for the principles of extra liberty, thought 
proper to deny the right of the clergy of the British Church 
to petition Parliament; he pretended that they erected them- 
selves into a body of the state, and would scarcely attend to 
the loud cries of order! order! But had this gentleman only 
deigned to have examined the petitions to which he objected, 
he would have found them signed individually. Thus A. B. 
Rector of , C. D. Vicar of — ,» &c. They met in 
Archdeaconries as the most convenient division, and where 
their influence was individual. If the Popish party renew 
their efforts in a subsequent Session, the clergy may probably 
deem it their duty each to head his own parish, and send a 
petition from every one in the kingdom. We know in this 
country, where Protestants are free from the influence of trade 
and terror, that very few indeed favour these arrogant Claims. 
Besides, is not this a question in which religion is involved ? 
Has not the church suffered enough under the Papists when in 
No. 252, Vol. 56, May, 1819. X 
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-power? If Mr. Western has forgotten the principles of the 
Revolution, the clergy still remember the attempts of James 
the Second, and Mr. Western will hereafter find, that they 
remember him too. 

These Claims were chiefly supported in the House of Com- 
mons by Messrs. Grattan and Croker. The speech of the latter 
gentleman was that of a quibbling lawyer, who had found out 
a new construction of an old statute. It seemed to amuse the 
house by its novelty, and certainly exhibited some ingenuity, 
But what has induced Mr. Croker to take so decided a lead ? 
Has Lady Clancare fascinated him by a malignant squint? 
Or isa fourth volume of Florence Macarthy in the press? 
This silly display of ingenuity was instantly set aside by Mr, 
L. Foster, who, having shewn its futility, satisfactorily proved, 
from the petitions before the House, that the Protestant popu- 
lation of both Islands were as strongly opposed to granting 
more power to the Romanists as ever. He shewed from the 
principles of human nature, that the Papists would press on 
until they had destroyed the church and the constitution, and 
that farther concessions would certainly dissolve the Union. 
Indeed, this has been frequently avowed by the Popish faction. 
Mr. L. Foster finished a most argumentative speech, by de- 
claring, that his conviction arose from unbiassed observation. 
To these evident truths no anwer was attempted. Lord Nor- 
manby, indeed, and a Mr. W. W. Becher, favoured the House 
with their feelings and convictions, but avoided any thing like 
a reply to Mr. Foster. Neither was any direct answer given to 
Mr. Grattan’s ‘observations. ‘This,’ we presume, would have 
been done by some of those who were prevented from speaking. 
But as it was not answered, we will take the principal argu- 
ments as given in the Morning Post, and endeavour to point 
out their weakness. 

In the opening of his speech he promised additional strength 
to the Protestant Establishment, Protestant Church, Protestant 
Succession, and the Act of Settlement, by conceding these 
Claims to the avowed enemies of all the four! How this 
marvel was to be effected the orator did not condescend to ex- 
plain. We think it resembles the brag of a school-boy, who 
offers to tie up an hand, and then fight his antagonist. Next 
he urges that the Romanists ground their claims on their birth- 
right. But every novice in politics knows that on entering into 
society we recede from some of our birth-rights. Mr. Grattan 
has, by birth, as mucha right to be king as any of the House 
of Guelph. Bat when he ‘becanve a member of the British 
empire, he -gave ‘up his birth-right quoad hoc. It is ascer- 
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tained that a great degree of happiness is obtained in society 
by the hereditary succession of the chief governor. In like 
manner experience has proved that the Romanists have always 
been restless members of a Protestant society, and having fre- 
quently and repeatedly declared it to be their duty to root out 
heretics when they can, it has been found necessary for the 
eace of these dominions, that their natural rights should be 
abridged. Mr. G. says, * if it were thought right to continue 
that sentence which had been enforced against them instead of 
law, it was for those which favoured such a measure to prove 
the delinquency of the Catholics before they called on them to 
establish their innocence.” This is easy of provf, we will not 
withhold it. - 

In the year 1789, the Roman Catholics of England endea- 
voured to establish their own innocency respecting the charges 
brought against them, and drew up an oath, in which they 
disavowed the five following tenets. Ist. That princes excom- 
municated by the Pope may be deposed by their subjects. 
2d. That the Pope can absolve subjects from their allegiance. 
3d. That the Pope has a civil jurisdiction within the realms of 
other princes. 4th. That the Pope is infallible. 5th. That a 
breach of faith with a person may be justified under the pre- 
tence that such person is an heretic or infidel. ‘The declara- 
tion and protestation on which the above cath was founded, 
received the signature of the leading Roman Catholics, and a 
bill of relief was brought in on these principles. But the 
Popish Vicars Apostolic Bishops, tn partibus, forbad their con- 
gregations to take such an oath, and obliged the greater part 
of the Papists to withdraw their signatures. Indeed, such an 
oath, and such a declaration, have ever been regarded as here~ 
tical at Rome. We hope this is proof enough. *“ To inter- 
fere with religion was.exclusively the principle of nature, and 
tle prerogative of God.” True, Mr.G. Would, you, there- 
fore, allow the Brahmins to practise in Dublin the enormities of 
Juggernaut? No Roman Catholic is restrained in the exercise 
of his religion, but onlyin the developement of his ambition. 
“ Their principles, it was contended, led them to disregard 
the moral obligations of an oath.” For the truth of this fact, 
we refer to what has so lately occurred respecting oaths in the 
Netherlands, Such a reference is worth whole volumes of 
declamation like the following. ‘ When it was said that the 
Roraan Catholic religion rendered men incapable of the moral 
obligation of an oath, that was saying that the Roman Catholic 
religion was.not divine. It was saying that the Christian reli- 
gion was not received in Italy, in Spain, in France, in Por- 
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tugal, nor in agreat part of Germany. But did those who said 
this, know how much they said against their own religion? It 
was equal to saying that hope had conquered religious obliga- 
tion, that man had conquered the Almighty!!!” We really 
know not how to reply to such logic as this. Protestants con- 
sider Popery as a corrupt form of Christianity, they declare 
that certain tenets, and among these, the power of the Pope , 
to absolve from the obligation of an oath, are not, taught by 
the Scriptures, and they farther say, that Italy, Spain, &c. 
profess Christianity with these corruptions. What then? Is 
this saying man has conquered the Almighty? God made 
man upright, but he hath found out many inventions. There- 
fore, secundum Grattan, man hath conquered his Maker. We 
should be glad to know if the young members who cheered 
these logical arguments understood them, for we honestly con- 
fess that they are unintelligible to us. But on this substratum, 
he produced a tirade on charity, as if charity and self-preser- 
vation were opposite virtues, and incompatible with each other, 
They have obtained all, (perhaps more,) that is consistent with 
public safety and general tranquillity. Their persons, pro- 
perty, and religious exercises are all protected. Charity can 
demand no more, and all beyond is mere matter of expediency. 
Next the orator represents our conduct as inconsistent, because 
during the late war we supported the Pope against Buonaparte, 
and Popery against an Atheistical philosophy. So absurd a 
charge scarcely requires an answer. Buonaparte was a public 
robber, and we compelled him to relinquish his plunder, we 
restored Rome to the Pope, Egypt to the Turk. ‘* Therefore,” 
to use Grattan’s own words, mutatis mutandis, “ when we restored 
the Turk, we saw that even Mahomedanism might strengthen the 
Protestant rekigion, we saw that the Koran was not (as at was re- 
presented to be) a false superstition, but that it was a better guide to 
morality than that rueful Atheistical philosophy, under which peace 
had lost its stability, under which war had lostall mercy.’’—( Hear! 
hear ! hear!) Nextthe allegation, that the Roman Catholic Clergy 
would employ their new powers and influence in overturning 
the Protestant Church and Government, is denied and attacked. 
The charge is not disproved, but turned into ridicule, that 
delicate test of truth. ‘* It was supposing the natural propen- 
sity of mankind to submit to a church government.” No, Sir; 
but it supposes the well known submission of Papists to their 
priesthood, rather a different matter, Mr. Grattan. - We appeal 
to the struggles of the Gallic church formerly, of Belgium 
now, of our protesting Catholic Dissenters in eighty-nine, all 
in vain, for proofs of this slavish, pervading superstition. 
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Besides, Dr. Poynter, whom the orator mentions, is bound by 
a solemn oath to promote the power of the Pope, and to sub- 
vert that of heretics, by all means in his power. The words of 
the episcopal oath are as strong as language can afford. So 
that either Dr. Poynter would follow that very course which is 
here treated with such ridicule as impossible, or he would be 

rjured. Are we to believe the Roman Catholic Clergy on 
their oaths ? Then they are bound to extirpate our church, as 
Dr. Dromgoole honestly declared. And if they take contra- 
dictory oaths, what are we to believe? ‘* But,” adds Mr. G. 
“ when Popery was attacked, then was an attack on Protes- 
tantism,” &c. Whenthe fundamental principles of natural 
or revealed religion are attacked, the principles of the Greek, 
the Roman, and the British Churches are all equally attacked. 
Still attacks may be made on Popery, which do not injure Pro- 
testantism, and arguments may be directed against the Pope, 
which would not affect the Archbishop of Canterbury. After 
this mixture of politico-theological reasoning, we have the 
strange assertion, that the constitution is not exclusively 
Protestant, but that a Roman Catholic, if he took the oaths, 
might sit in that House. That is, if a Roman Catholic swore 
he was not a Roman Catholic, he might be a Member of the 
House of Commons. For most certainly whoever does take 
those oaths, disclaims an acknowledgment of the distinguish- 
ing tenets of Popery. We then are favoured with a false his- 
tory of the introduction of the Penal Laws. ‘* Before the 
Revolution, there was no exclusion of the Roman Catholics 
from Parliament.” Why were they then excluded, and by 
whom? ‘They were excluded because they were always con- 
spiring against the Church and the State, and that by the 
ablest politicians—Whigs—Whigs—which this country ever 
possessed. Locke, whose tolerance Mr. Grattan himself 
praises in this very speech, pronounced it absolutely necessary 
to deprive the Roman Catholics of all political power. After 
this we are told, what the committee moved for should do. 
They were to repeal the declaration against transubstantiation, 
and the worship of the Virgin, and next invent a new oath of 
supremacy, which Papists might venture to take. And he sup- 
poses it to be objected that one could not be invented to satisfy 
the Roman Catholics. ‘* And that argument went to this, that 
they would not obey the Gospel.” Did not Mr. Grattan recol- 
lect that they themselves had frequently tried to invent an oath 
of supremacy, that they might conscientiously take, and that 
they had tried in vain? That this has been the great deside- 
ratum ever since Queen Elizabeth’s reign? ‘That the oath 
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framed by some Roman Catholic Bishops, and Noblemen, and 
Clergy, and Laity, to the amount of 1400, in 1789, and on 
which much pains were bestowed, council consulted, con- 
ferences held, &c. &c. could not be made agreeable to the opi- 
nions of the Vicars Apostolic, and these would lend no hand 
to rectify it? It has, indeed, been lately proved, that in 
Popedom, temporal and civil rights are so intermixed, that it 
is impossible to extricate them. ‘The claims of the Pope are 
so incompatible with a free constitution, that no Concordat 
can be adapted to the French charter. Lastly, he condemns 
the bill formerly brought in, because it excepted two offices, 
besides the throne, from the insatiable rapacity of the Papists, 
the Lord Lieutenancy of Ireland, and the Chancellorship. It 
was like saying, argues our facetious senator, “ we give you 
all those offices because you are good subjects, but we keep 
from you the lieutenancy and the seals because you are good 
Catholics.” And is this an absurdity? Good Catholies, who 
believe no man can be saved out of their church, which is 
infallibly right, are bound in common charity to ruin heresy, 
and could not conscientiously promote to the superior stations 
of our church the most able and active opponents of their true 
faith, that is, the best members of the reformed church would 
bé diligently excluded. Mr. Grattan then goes on to shew, that 
if the Romanists were admitted into the Houses of Parliament, 
still no danger could possibly result therefrom to the Protestant 
Ascendancy, because their numbers would not exceed one-sixth 
of the whole. But that number keeping always together on 
all religious questions, and purchasing concessions of suc- 
cessive ministries to enable them to carry favourite questions, 
would soon possess themselves of a preponderating influence 
in the House, which it would not be verv easy to resist. As 
to the declamation respecting the Papists having fought our 
battles, &c. why they fought their own as much as any soldier 
whatever, and if we recollect their conduct in Spain during 
the war, and their treatment of Protestants in the south of 
France since its conclusion, they will not appear to have much 
ground for boasting. We then are treated with some flourishes 
about the Plantagenets, the Tudors, and the House of Hanover, 
which must not be understood according to the letter. But 
the House of Hanover, we are happy to know, are well aware 
that if the Roman Catholics had sat in Parliament during the 
reign of Queen Anne, that House would never have sat on 
the throne of these kingdoms. 

Thus concluded a speech, much cheered by the party, who 
seem to have made it a point that day to carry all by noise and 
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clamour. Yet when cooly examined in the closet, we appre- 
hend it will be found one tissue of false reasoning. Jokes are 
substituted for argument, declamation for proof. However, 
more perhaps could not have been expected on that side of the 
subject. It is a weak cause, and can be supported only by 
quibble, evasion, and the other arts of rhetoric. 

The speeches in the House of Lords will be noticed next 
month.* 

Thus, then, have concluded the first attempts on this Par- 
liament, attempts which will undoubtedly be renewed in the 
next Session, and Protestants are to be harassed and wearied 
out by these insatiable agitators, who obtained their first 
claims by promising to ask no more, and endeavour to obtain 
these by boasting that what they have already required, renders 
all farther refusal nugatory and idle. 

To prevent these encroachments, it will be advisable for 
the Protestant interest throughout the kingdom to rouse itself 
to proper exertions, and not only to stop these attempts with a 
strong hand, but procure the enactment of a law, declaring 
such attempts in future to be seditious. Such a measure 
would insure the tranquillity of the empire, particularly of 
Ireland, on this important subject. For the Papists know they 
have every privilege necessary for the quiet enjoyment of life, 
and very few are those whose comforts would be diminished by 
the reflection that they never can be Lord Chancellors, 





Weare sorry to have to announce the death of John Giffard, 
Esq. of Dublin, one of the most consistent and active pro- 
fessors of-the reformed faith which ever adorned a country. 
7 oat next Number we intend to give a more enlarged account 
of him. 





Our readers will see, in the articles annexed, the turbulent 
disposition of Popery in Ireland and in Prussia ; how couti- 
nually they encroach on every privilege granted them, how de- 
termined to overthrow that form of Christianity, whose supe- 
rior purity is their hatred and their dread. A specimen, too, 





* We cannot, however, defer to another month, noticing that the 
Duke of Wellington spoke against farther concessions to the Papists. 
Whatever might have been the reasons for not presenting the Dublin 
Petition, it appears that the political experience of the, Duke, as 
Well as his intimate knowledge of Ireland, have convinced his Grace, 
that Pro:estantism in Church and State, was the fundamental principle 
of the Revolution, and that the interests of the empire, and of Ire- 

and especially, required it to be maintained. | 
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is given of the rubbish which the Priests put into the hands of 
their dupes. By the bye, Bishop Troy has withdrawn his per- 
mission of the perusal of Mrs. Trimmer’s Lessons out of the 
New Testament. This permission was first given to hush up 
the clamour about the Rhemish Notes, authorising the murder 
of us heretics. We shall return to this subject. Other papers 
we have added, which, had our pages permitted, would have 
appeared before. ‘Their intrinsic merit will apologize for their 
appearance now. We particularly recommend to general 
notice, the treatment of Protestants in France, detailed in 


M. Voyer D’Argenson’s speech. 





ROMAN CATHOLIC CHAPLAIN OF NEWGATE. 
A question was asked the High Sheriff if there had been a 
person appointed to act in the above situation? As much 
misrepresentation had gone abroad, it was desirable that some 
explanation should be given. 

Mr. Sheriff Wood then entered into a full explanation of the 
whole transaction, including a correspondence with Dr. Troy, 
which appeared in our Number for March. He added, that 
if Dr. Troy had sent a list of six or seven persons eligible for 
the situation, and had recommended one, it was more than 
probable that that person would be the one appointed by the 
Sheriffs—but that he having only sent the name of one indivi- 
dual, and that in rather a dictatorial manner, the Sheriffs felt 
it due to themselves to appoint one of their own choice, and 
they accordingly appointed a very proper person, the Rev. Mr. 
Brady ; he, however, resigned on the 3d of the present month, 
and on the 5th they were served with an order from the King’s 
Bench to appoint another Clergyman.—They had, therefore, 
this day appointed a person who was highly recommended, and 
who was universally known to be of exemplary conduct, the 
Rev. Richard Henry, of Paul’s Parish. How far this appoint- 
ment was deemed eligible by Dr. Troy, he did not know, but 
he trusted the conduct of the Sheriffs would be found satisfac- 
tory throughout. 

Mr. Giffard, in speaking on the subject of the Roman Ca- 
tholic Priest, said he would not follow the example that had 
been set him in another place, by speaking of a gentleman 
who had not been present to vindicate himself. He would 
merely state what came under his own cognizance as a Grand 
Juror. This business had been of long standing ; the first 
person appointed was the Rev. B. Murphy, who had been 
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acting in the prison as Roman Catholic Chaplain for two years 

revious, without -any salary; but who was not afterwards 
suffered toact by Dr. Troy. ‘The second person was the Rev. 
Mr. Flood, to whose loyalty the country owed so much, and 
who was interdicted in like manner by Dr. Troy. With 
respect to the Limerick man, who has excited so much dull- 
ness, mistaken for wit, he had been highly recommended, and 
agreed to reside in Dublin, but was prevented from officiating. 
The alleged Spaniard, who was really an Irishman, and driven 
from the Continent by the Buonapartists, was also a worthy 
man, but would not be suffered to act. All these are instances 
that the Sheriffs and the Grand Jury were not to blame, but the 
Catholic Bishop alone. 

Mr. Stephens agreed that no blame was imputable to the 
Sheriffs, but that Dr. Troy was wrong in not returning the 
names of five or six persons instead of one, and that the She- 
riffs were justified in not attending to his suggestion of that 
person. 

A motion was then agreed to that the Sheriffs of Dublin de- 
served the thanks of the Common Council for their conduct 
in this affair, which was sent to the Board of Aldermen, who 
returned it with their concurrence. 

P.S. It appears that the Rev. Mr. Henry, appointed on 
Friday last, Roman Catholic Chaplain of Newgate, by the 
High Sheriffs, has notified his resignation of that office in the 
public prints. The truth is at last come out: Dr. Troy, if we 
are to believe Mr. Carrick, insists that the person who is Ro- 
man Catholic Priest in St. Michan’s Parish, sHALL be appoint- 
ed Chaplain of Newgate, and will permit none other ; it fol- 
lows then, that the Grand Jury, who are sworn to present, 
according to their conscience, and the Court of King’s Bench, 
who, according to law, should fiat such presentment, are to 
act under the authority of this Romish Bishop. Now, may 
not the Court and the Grand Jury have reasons for not sub- 
mitting? Those reasons the Jury are by their oaths bound to 
keep secret, and unluckily being all Protestants, they cannot 
be ABSOLVED even by his reverence, were they to violate their 
oaths; what then becomes of the ordinances of the Roman 
Catholic Church, to which Protestants pay no manner of regard ? 
But for argument sake, suppose the Grand Jury disposed, as 
they certainly are, to accommodate the unfortunate prisoners, 
and in acertain degree to meet their wishes. Are there no 
supernumerary or itinerant Priests in the Romish Church who 
are unprovided for? ‘There are many, we are sorry to say, in 


the Protestant Church, Let a list of these unprovided Romish 
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Priests be submitted to the Grand Jury, that they may select 
from amongst them a man of good character. 


PUBLICATION CONCERNING MIXT MARRIAGES, 





AccorpineG to the laws of the Prussian Monarch, the inter- 
marriage of Protestants and Roman Catholics is fully autho- 
rised. The government, in this policy, is liberal—because 
they suppose that, by an intimate blending of the natural ties 
between persons of both worships, the acrimony of religious 
rivalry is more likely to be subdued, in time, than by any step 
whatever of legislative invention merely. But the Ecclesiastics 
of the Church of Rome, in the Prussian dominions, are far 
from imitating the liberality of the Prussian government : for, 
in all cases, where the parties applying to be married, accord- 
ing to the rights of the Church of Rome, were mixt—that is, 
one Protestant and the other Roman Catholic—the Clergy have 
exacted a promise from both, that the children of the marriage 
should be educated in the Roman Catholic religion; and they 
have carried their practice in this respect to such an extreme, 
as to call for the following very temperate and feeble rebuke, 
as we conceive, from the civil authority of the Duchies of 
Juliers, Cleves, and Berg. We find the article in the Journal 
des Debats of the 10th inst.—and it is worth the attention, 
perhaps, of the Rotunda Protestants, and of the sixty-nine 
liberal imitators at Cork :— 
, “ Cologne, March 2. 

“‘ In consequence of the supreme and direct orders of his 
Majesty, we make it known by these presents, that the’ pro- 
ceeding of Catholic Ecclesiastics, according to which they 
exact of those professing their worship, in cases of mixt mar- 
riages, the promise, that the children, of both sexes, shall be 
brought up in the Catholic religion, and that the party, not 
Catholic, must agree to this undertaking, upon pain of being 
refused the celebration of marriage, is in direct opposition to the 
principles of his Majesty’s government; and that, in conse- 
quence, the assertion made in a periodical paper, entitled 
Hermann, and, perhaps, also in other Journals, that the pro- 
ceeding of the Vicar-General of Aix-la-Chapelle is conformable 
to the principles of the Prussian government, is erroneous and 
blameable. 

“ March 1,1819. , 

‘“¢ The First President of the Duchies of Juliers, Cleves, 


and Ber 
+ ‘“ F, Count of SOLMS LANBACH.” 
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To the Editor of the Protestant Advocate. 
SIR 

As the great political question which has so long agitated and 
disturbed this country, commonly termed Catholic Emancipa- 
tion, is likely soon to come before the public again, in the 
most public and authentic shape, I wish for your permission to 
offer a few observations which have occurred to me on the sub- 
ject. 
This question is much misapprehended ; and the misappre- 
hension (or mis-statement) is one calculated to delude the 
unwary, and to mislead the conscientious and good-natured ; 
for. it is made a question of religious liberty. 

It is not a religious question. The freedom of conscience 
in point of religion, is not involved in it. The adherents of 
the Church of Rome have {and ought to have) every facility to 
profess, practise, and preach their religion, as their con- 
sciences or their fancies may direct. They have even (what is 
too much to allow) the facility of extending their doctrines, _ 

It is a political question: solely political. And even in this 
respect, not a question of right, but of expediency: not 4 
question of civil liberty, which may be said to be a right, but 
of privilege, of power. The only point at issue is, whether it 
is expedient to admit the Roman Catholic to certain appoint- 
ments which put into his hands either power, or the means of 
influencing the decisions of the legislature. 

Religious restraint no conscientious Christian would wish to 
impose. No patriot or true lover of the liberties of his 
country would propose, or consent, to continue one single 
civil disability—Every man of sense would withhold from 
others the means of injuring himself. 

Were religion alone concerned, I do not hesitate to say, 
that the most effectual method of eradicating the errors of 
Popery, and promoting reformation of doctrine, would, in this 
enlightened age, be the demolition of every barrier which can 
afford a strong hold for party prejudice, or serve to unite men 
in the cause of error, by that sort of esprit de corps, which 
arises from a fancied community of suffering. Let there be no 
motive of interest, real or ideal, to swerve the understanding, 
ahd as knowledge extends itself, truth will triumph. 

_But the question in debate involves another point—the sta- 
bility and security of the British Constitution ; the peace, the 
happiness, the freedom of these realms. I will say that, what- 
ever may be the professions, not the inclinations only, but the 
duty of every member of the Church of Rome, must lead him 
‘Oo use unremittingly all possible means of furthering the 
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interest of that church, till reinstated in its former supreme 
dominion. To remain contented in any station, short of do- 
minion, is inconsistent with the first principles upon which 
their church is built. To profess to be contented is insin- 
cerity. 

' Is it then wise to arm him whose bounden duty obliges him 
to attack you? Put intothe hands of the Roman Catholics 
the means; and they will be rebels of human nature, and 
truants to their religious duty, if they do not use those means 
to gain the upper hand ; to overawe and to overturn your Protes- 
tant Establishment, Protestant Power, and Protestant Consti- 
tution. They cannot do otherwise, co-equality of two powers 
in one state is impossible. 

But is this a question merely of doctrine ?—Suffer this su- 
premacy to be obtained ; suffer 1 Popish hand to grasp the 
reins of government, or the spirit of. the Church of Rome to 
direct your legislature, and farewell to the freedom of your 
constitution. ‘The very essence of the Romish Church is des- 
potism over the will; that is, over the source of action, and 
over the spirit which guide the hand. Hence, Popery and 
Liberty are incompatible ; and I will be bold enough to say, no 
Popish country ever yet enjoyed civil liberty, be the form of 
government monarchical or republican. I mean no country 
under the influence of Papal power properly so called, and 
such as it has existed since the genuine Christian spirit of the 
earlier ages has been swallowed up by the lust of domination. 

When had the boasted genius of liberty its birth in England? 
With the Reformation. The roused spirit of reform, of freedom, 
burst at once the fetters, civil and religious, which enthralled the 
world. How can civil and religious liberty exist apart ?—Man 
has but one mind.—F rom that mind flows every thought, every 
desire, every intention, every action. Can you bind the mind 
and leave the actions free? Can you bind it at one side and 
leave it at the other free to act? Impossible. The only chains 
that have ever been formed capable of binding the aspiring 
mind of man, are those of ignorance. But a state of partial 
blindness cannot be achieved : complete mental darkness has, 
therefore, always been the favourite object and the effectual 
instrument of the Church of Rome: for let a ray of light be 
admitted into the community, and it as surely prepares the de- 
sire and the way for more, as the smallest speck will commu- 
nicate its fire to the whole mass of gunpowder. From this 
cause was the vindication of liberty simultaneous in matters 
civil and religious : in neither indeed perfected at once, but !0 
each so founded as to lead to its completion. I do not say, 
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however, that they are absolutely inseparable, for religious 
liberty may exist under civil despotism ; the mind may be free 
while physical force restrains the body. But the converse 
cannot take place; where there is religious slavery, there 
cannot be civil freedom. If the source be cut off, the stream 
cannot flow freely. 

Upon these principles is founded the necessary union of 
Church and State, which is found in every well-organised or 
permanent polity since the commencement of the world. 
Guide the conscience, and you govern the man. Bind the 
conscience and you enslave its possessor. | 

This root of despotic power was torn up by the Reformation, 
and though not extinct in the hands of the absolute and not 
thoroughly-reformed Elizabeth, disappeared before the licen- 
tious riot of religious liberty that soon followed. Re-planted 
by the infatuated Stuarts, it produced the same invariable 
fruits; and we might now be languishing under a despotic 
sceptre, an obscure, degraded, and impoverished nation, if the 
most effectual method had not been adopted to expel every 
Popish principle from the government and councils of the em- 
pire. On this ground I have heard one liberal and enlightened 
gentleman of that persuasion heartily join in the Protestant 
toast of the Glorious Memory ‘‘ of him,” said he, to his Pro- 
testant companions, “‘ who freed you from Popery, and me 
from arbitrary power.” 

This is the point of view in which the question should now 
be regarded. As to securities they are impracticable. You 
can have no security against nature. The very essence, the 
sole ground of Popery is the controul of the conscience. Let 
the will be bound, no security can provide for liberty of action. 
Let the eyes be extinguished, what can secure the power of 
seeing? Such reflections should determine every man, as he 
values his liberty, civil or religious, to resist opening the door 
for the * good sons of the church” to make steps further towards 
the seat of political power; andif the bosom of any member 
of the Church of Rome contains one spark of the sacred love 
of liberty, to his deliberate meditation would I equally propose 
this view of the case. B. 





TREATMENT OF PROTESTANTS IN THE SOUTH 
OF FRANCE. 





Tae following is the Speech of M. Voyer D’Argenson to the 
French Chamber of Deputies, on the Petition of the: Protes- 
tants of the Departments of La Dordogne and La Gironde :— 
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“ GENTLEMEN—The Petition of the Reformed of Bourdean, 
is entitled to the attention of the Chamber. With very few 
exceptions, it interests all the Protestants of France. Those 
who inhabit the same -Department with me, have many times 
expressed similar complaints. I have referred to the Committee 
of Public Instruction the statements which contained such 
complaints. ‘The hope of seeing, every year, the plan of a 
Law of Public Instruction brought forward, has caused the re- 
clamations in such case to be withheld from the Chamber; but, 
however, the subject can no longer remain unknown. | A royal 
ordinance, of February, 1816, has given a sort of regular 
form to the administration of Primary Instruction. It has ap- 
pointed Councils of the. Canton—of which, I may say, the 
greater part never assemble— (an emotion in the Chamber.) it 
required that the Primary Instructors should be present at those 
very councils ; that the Rector of the Canton should preside 
over and inspect the schools ; and, upon a principle of tole- 
rance, to which justice should be rendered—it conceded the 
same rights to Protestant Pastors, wherever they were, and au- 
thorised the formation of Protestant Primary Schools. 

** On the other hand, the organic laws of Public Instruction 
and of Worship, granted to the Protestant and Reformed Wor- 
ship a certain number of Seminaries, of which two still exist— 
one at Strasburgh, and the other at Montauban. Between the 
stages of Primary and of Theological Instruction, there is in 
being only one Protestant Establishment, consecrated to the 
humanities, (the learned languages,) properly so called; and 
this is the Gymnasium of Strasburgh. Thanks to the indefati- 
gable zeal of the Professors of the illustrious University of that 
city, and to their patriarchal virtues, their disinterestedness, 
their constant and paternal solicitude for the youth of all classes 
of society—and thanks, also, tq that official fiction, which assi- 
milated this Gymnasium to the small Catholic Seminaries—this 
Establishment subsists to this very day. Alsace, and the coun- 
tries adjacent, had possessed Gymnasiums, something re- 
sembling that of Strasburgh ; I should mention, among others, 
those of Colmar, Bouxwiller, Mulhausen, and Montbeliard: 
they no longer exist—at least in their original forms. 

‘© The Protestants of the South never enjoyed institutions of 
this sort for public instruction. The reason is not know®. 
For the purpose of obtaining them, seventy-one fathers of fa- 
milies at Bourdeaux address you. My constituents of the 
Upper Rhine have, upon several occasions, expressed the same 
wish ; and I have no doubt that it prevails among all the Non- 
Catholics in the intermediate districts, ‘The importance of this 
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demand will justify, Gentlemen, the liberty which I require to 
offer some reflections upon this subject. , 

ss If it were possible to believe that the study of the classics, 
which takes place in the Royal Colleges, as well as in the Col- 
leges of the Communes, is so distinct from religious instruc- 
tion, that no prejudice unfavourable to the faith of their fa- 
thers could result from it to the minds of children, not Catho- 
lics—if, besides, similar religious instruction be found in those 
establishments of which I am speaking, similar to what is in- 
tended for Catholic children—I should propose to you to reject 
pretensions tending to separate from each other, upon a pretext 
too productive of melancholy effects, the children of the same 
country; and I should wait with patience fora more happy 
gra, when authority may cease to consider instruction as an in- 
strument fitted to shape the human species after its own taste ; 
when, confining itself to discharge its duties of protection, it 
should employ those’ establishments called Unwersities, to the 
encouragement of free instruction, and, by their means, diffuse 
knowledge, rather than pay great salaries.—( A strong sensation 
in the Chamber.) We must, however, be satisfied by the Pe- 
titioners, as well as by other information which | have procured, 
that we are far from this intermediate state with which I should 
be contented. 

“ It is stated to you, that the children who are not Catholic, 
educated in the public Colleges, are obliged to comply with a 
worship in opposition to their religious persuasion ; that clas+ 
sical education is administered in those, by persons almost en- 
tirely Ecclesiastics of the Church of Rome—the influence of 
whom gives just alarm to Protestant parents ; that a number of 
the youth exposed to the obtaining of education by submitting 
to acts of hypocrisy and profanation, are preparing'to go into 
foreign Seminaries—a melancholy necessity, no ‘doubt, for the 
parents, who fear to see their children return with minds alien- 
ated from their country, and who still fear, in‘a greater degree, 
that youth and maturity are not always protected from the same 
impressions. The only efficacious method -of establishing the 
reality of those allegations will be, to form a Committee to in- 
quire into the state of public instruction in France, considered'in 
regard ‘to the freedom of religious worship. ; 

“T see nothing in the rule repugnant tothe formation of this - 
Committee ; far from it—the 39th article constitutes the right. 

“ If this Committee were appointed, those are matters, the 
verification of which would serve as safe ground for inquiry, 
and which, in the outset, Gentlemen, will convince you ‘of 
their necessity. 
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‘© Is it true, that many stipendiaries in the Public Colleges 
ever have refused to admit young persons, upon the sole ground 
that they were Protestants, pretending confidential orders for 
their conduct ? 

“ That, in other establishments, young Protestants have been 
seduced to abandon the worship of their forefathers ? 

‘* Ts there to be found in the office of the Minister of the In- 
terior, a Correspondence, containing complaints from the Pro- 
testant Pastors of the Lower Rhine, concerning the ardour of 
the proselytism used by the Catholic Clergy towards Protestant 
children—whether the Correspondence be addressed to the Mi- 
nister, or the Prefect, or the Superior of the Catholic Semi- 
nary at Strasburgh ? : 

*¢ Is ittrue, that the only Royal College of this city retains 
a Protestant Pastor, while all the Royal Colleges, without ex- 
ception, keep a Catholic Almoner ?—And is it true, that, while 
those latter rank with the heads of the establishment, the Pro- 
testant Minister is placed on a footing with the hired teachers— 
the dancing and the fencing masters ?—( Laughter.) 

“¢ Is it true, that, in the Colleges in the south of France, not 
only is it impossible to find a Reformed Minister charged with 
the instruction of children in their religion, but there is not a 
profane professorship from which he is not excluded ? 

“ Ts it true, that, in a town in the department of Cher, a 
Professor of Latin and Mathematics has been discarded, with 
a certificate, that he had given no cause of complaint, either 
on account of his manners or his capacity ; but that, being a Pro- 
testant, he could not remain employed in the instruction of 
youth ? . 

“¢ Is it true, that, at Montbeliard, a town entirely Protestant, 
where the heads of Protestant families have, at their own ex- 


pense, rebuilt, from a state of ruin, the Gymnasium, the Ad- 


ministration have, by the strength of their authority, appointed 
a Catholic Rector to this Gymnasium? mt 

‘¢ Ts it true, that, in the Colleges of places in which there are 
no resident Protestant Pastors, the youth of this worship are 
not obliged to observe any pious exercises, and are abandoned 
to themselves, while the Catholic students attend prayers, of 
assist at Divine worship ?—That, at Paris, and probably in other 
cities, they have only the privilege to go to their Pastors dur- 
ing this time, and often without any person to accompany 
them ? 

“Is ittrue, that, at Paris, and especially at the College of 
Louis-le-Grand, the spirit of conversion has been carried to 
such a pitch, as to endeavour to force the Protestant youth to 
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go to mass, and to approach the penitential tribunal ?—And if 
such a fact be established, should it be included among the 
causes of those intemperate occurrences which have manifested 
themselves in that establishment ?—( Murmurs on the right.) 

‘‘ Is it true, that, in the Department of the Upper Loire, a 
Priest and Professor, hadso earnestly attempted the conversion 
of a young Protestant pupil, that his father removed him expe- 
ditiously from the College, to prevent his being seduced — 
that that father had been arrested, by order of the Mayor, for 
this exercise of his natural authority—that the same Priest had 
followed the young pupil to Lyons, whither he had been remov- 
ed—that the greatest temptations had been offered to the child, 
if he would leave the place where he had been placed by his 
father—that he may confide in the bounty of the Virgin, and 
imitate St. Louis de Gonzague, his patron, who sacrificed every 
thing to follow God ? 

“fs it true, that this zeal for conversion is displayed in 
other places besides those designed for education—for example, 
that, in the Hospital of Invalids, the unfortunate old men are 
often the objects of attempts, more or less pressing, by the 
Catholics employed there, to change their communion ?—That 
complaints have been made against one of the females, who 
had endeavoured to interrupt the exercise of the Reformed 
Worship, at the moment when one of its patrons was officiating 
to a dying invalid ?—And that the consistory had taken inef- 
fectual measures, as well with the Ministry as with the Com- 
mander of the Hospital, to obtain a particular place for their 
members ?. 

“ Is it true, that, in our Military Schools no Protestants 
receive promotion ; and in case any should, what are the mea- 
sures taken to procure them religious instruction ? 

“© Whether the same be not the case in the house of educa- 
tion belonging to the orphans of the Legion of Honour, where 
one Protestant girl was admitted upon making the vows ? 

“« From whence it follows, that the indigent daughter of a 
Protestant officer, killed on the field of battle, has only to 
chuse between the cloister and the refuge of destitute children. 

“* Ts it, in fine, true, that these, as well as the orphan chil- 
dren, though their parents should be known to have professed 
the Protestant worship, are, as well as the foundlings, brought 
up in the Catholic worship—a matter strongly contrasted with 
an Ecclesiastical Prince of Germany, who commands, that all 
foundlings shall be brought up in the religion of the persons 
bringing them respectively to the Hospital ? 

‘“ No man wishes more than I do, Gentlemen, that those 
No, 252, Vol. 56, May, 1819, Y 
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matters may be disproved by careful investigation, otherwise } 
must conceive the difficulty in which the petitioners ate placed 
to give their children religious education to be great—especially, 
if 1 were to form any part of my judgment of the spirit which 
directs the Colleges of the neighbouring cities, upon a_pro- 
gramme which has fallen into my hands, and by which it is to 
be understood, that the youth have had to write exercises, upon 
The ravages of Philosophy.—I profess some fear of hereafter 
finding among themes for similar purposes, The crime of 
Tolerance. ! 

© It depends, Gentlemen, upon the Commissien of Public 
Instruction, which supersedes the Grand Master of the Univer- 
sity, to render, in the mean time, tie present state of things 
more supportable to the Protestants. No objection can exist 
to appointing Protestant Professors in a certain number of Col- 
leges, for the instruction of the, humanities.—(Latin and 
Greek.) ‘These may be either assembled together in certain 
Establishments, suitably distributed, or Professors may be dis- 

ersed in Colleges already established, as may be deemed expe- 
dient. In either case, if the choice of the Professors be made 
with discernment, the Protestant parents will place their chil- 
dren with confidence under those masters, who will voluntarily 
undertake the charge of the religious education of the pupils 
belonging to their own communion, — I do not know any thing 
of the kind I am pointing at, save what is now existing at Mul- 
hausen. 

‘Independent of the Commission which the Chamber will 
order, ultimately, to facilitate its labours, I propose, that, in 
transmitting the petition of the Protestants of Bourdeaux to 
the Minister of the Interior, there be a letter sent with it from 
the President, to which, doubtless, the Minister will return an 
answer, to be laid before the Chamber.” : 

M, Voyer D’Argenson then moved that the Petition be read, 


ROMAN CATHOLIC CLAIMS. 
TuE system now adopted by the Roman Catholics of Ireland 
for the acquirement of their object, is. one which, howevel 
specious in appearance, is not, we think, calculated to pro- 
mote their suit in the only manner, by which it can be effected 
—that of legislative deliberation and enactment. It isnot 
likely that the Parliament will be influenced by a phalanx of 
extorted signatures, obtained by means which take away all 
free-will and voluntary action, to succumb on that,account © 
the demands of the Catholics. These are methods which pa 
take too strongly of terrorism to have the desired effect— 
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They have been resorted to before, in a degree worthy to inti- 
midate the Parliament itself, but still there were found some 
trusty men who stood forward to the last extremity, and de- 
fended and maintained the Protestant interests when at the 
point of expiring. We allude to the glorious majority of four, 
in the rejection of that important clause, which would have 
surrendered the Constitution of these Realms into the hands of 
Catholics, by admitting them to seats in Parliament. If this 
be the object now—if this be the only alternative of peace and 
reconciliation, we shall boldly pronounce it as our fixed predic- 
tion, that such concessions never can be granted. Any adjust- 
ment which could meliorate the condition of the Roman Ca- 
tholics, and promote mutual good-will among men, short of 
surrendering the Constitution altogether, will doubtless be con- 
ceded. Further than this, no rational Protestant, who has 
studied, the influence of Catholicity, as a system of power, 
would wish to go. What, then, is the meaning of those gen- 
tlemen who are now so active in procuring signatures to Pro- 
testant Petitions in favour of Unqualified Emancipation ? 
They cannot be guided by an impartial view of the question, 
in thus running headlong to the destruction of all the bulwarks 
which defend our Constitution in Church and State. We must 
rather consider them as men interested in the pursuit of some 
selfish purpose, which blinds their judgment, and corrupts 
their integrity. It is in vain ‘to bear us down with an appeal to 
our Christian principles, and feelings of humanity ; these are 
by no means withheld, while we defend ourselves from the 
aggressions and disasters which Catholic power in all ages of 
the world, down to the present moment, has inflicted on man- 
kind. ‘The path to be pursued is plain and clear. If a Ca- 
tholic, by his fancied talents, his ambition, or his love of 
glory, wishes vehemently for power in our balanced Constitu- 
tion, he cannot better testify his merit than by conceding to 
thesé points which the Constitution requires.—As long as he 
desists from doing so, his conceit may be a torment to him, 
but all the constituted authorities in these realms must ever 
consider him not only unenlightened, but subject to the domi- 
nion of a perriicious bigotry., This latter word; we know, has 
been most ridiculously applied to Protestants, but so palpable 
a misnomer has never before appeared. It has been a thousand 
times repeated, that the Protestants have nothing to do with 
speculative tenets, such as transubstantiation, &c. &c. which 
may be very harmless in themselves, but they lead to the 
temper with which these doctrines have been always enforced, 
taking away all personal election from the individual, and driv- 
ing hiny, under penalty of death and torture, to implicitly em- 
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brace these doctrines. As long, therefore, we repeat, as the 
Roman Catholic, however gifted by natural and acquired elo- 
quence, pertinaciously adheres to these exploded errors, he 
must ever be considered, in these realms, as a dangerous Le- 
gislator; and though the Crown will confer upon him all the 
happiness and security which the laws can give, it cannot admit 
Aim within the innermost temple of the Constitution.—While 
men persist in forging fetters for themselves, no human wisdom 
can relieve them. In order to let men do what they please, as 
Mr. Burke observes, it is necessary to know what it pleases 
them to do.. This knowledge of what the Roman Catholics 
would do, with power in their hands, is the foundation of the 
British Constitution, and it cannot, without an act of suicide, 
be forgotten. ‘To call back, therefore, what we have stated in 
the commencement of these observations, we think the various 
signatures, which it is now attempted to procure, both here 
and in the north of Ireland, is a very cunning deception on the 
part of the leading Roman Catholics, but at the same time too 
shallow to make its intended impression on the British Par- 
liament. We shall ieave Mr. Byrne, of the inner bar, and 
Mr. Finlay, of the outer, with Mr. Lyndon Bolton, to their 
circular exertions ;—but at the same time we invoke the 
staunch Protestants of the land to be energetic in their several 
capacities, and not lie perfectly dormant amid the trains which 
are set to undermine them. 
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CATHOLIC ADVICE.—A Porm. 
You Catholics all do ever at all, 
But worship the true God of Glory, 
These lines I indite, are steady now and right, 
And I pray you give ear to my story. 
Our Church most sublime appears now in time, 
Though built upon a holy foundation, 
By each usurping band all dangers to stand, 
That declares to destroy our nation. 
Tho’ in King Pharaoh’s days, an holy writ says, 
This Church being then persecuted, 
Till through length of years an angel appears, 
In a burning bush Moses saluted ; 
With a rod in his hand, seas he did command, 
Twelve tribes did relieve from bondage ; 
The Egyptians pursued, but were soon subdued 
To their loss, in the waves they were drowned. 
On Mount Carmel high, Elias did espy 
When he thought she was nearly expired, 
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A star from the seas ascended the sky, 
And behold the same he admired ; 
Because a Virgin’s son the laurel was to win, 
And redeem many souls that did languish, 
The proud to cut down, and to obtain a crown, 
And the foes of his kingdom to vanquish. 
Each prophet of old, they likewise foretold, 
That the womb of a Virgin would nourish 
A Prince of renown, to wear King David’s crown, 
And over his subjects to flourish. 
‘To redeem that kingdom the Messiah should come, 
And the Scripture fulfil in due season ; 
But by usurpers tried—likewise crucified, 
He would die like a lamb by false treason. 
When that bright emblick spark, that enlightens the dark, 
The eastern ports to adore, 
Behold wise men to Jerusalem came, 
Asking where the young child was born ? 
And as far as they went, a star being sent, 
To direct them wise sages from danger, 
Till it stood o’er the ground where Christ they found, 
With his Virgin Mother, lying in a manger ; 
With myrrh, frankincence, and gold,as St. Matthew does unfold, 
They the Catholic Prince to adorn. 
When Herod heard the news, it did him so confuse, 
That the King of the Jews was born ; 
A strong armed band, he then did command, 
The infants of Rachel to murder : 
That thereby he might usurp David’s right, 
And keep him from proceeding any further. 
But thirty-three years in the world he appears, 
And the will of his father still pleases, 
The lame, blind, and dumb, unto him did come, 
For he powerfully cured all diseases. 
Vile serpents he did expel, idols by him fell, 
He baptized each believer that repented, 
And what he had in store, he divided with the poor, 
But wealthy misers never were contented. 
Now behold this Church through persecution came, 
Till Constantine the Great she converted ; 
Ever since it does shine most glorious and divine, 
lhough bit upon the heel by a serpent. | 
Or a sect of mankind that would change with the wind, 
By pernicious schism doth annoy us, 
But you Catholics uphold your daty to the Lord, 
or no power on earth can destroy us. 
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On the very Sabbath day before our Lord did die, 

He rode on the ass to the Temple; 

Each believer did stand with a palm in his hand, 

Aud the Catholics still bear their example. 

‘The wicked loud cry, we will him crucify, 

For the actions that he has performed ; 

For the Scriptures does unfold he was for thirty pieces sold, 


Aud convicted on a Good Friday morning. 
a 


A cetrer from Lifford mentions, that the County of Donegal 
had entered into Resolutions expressive of their opinion, that 
the unqualified repeal of the fundamental laws of the Consti- 
tution, relative to the Roman Catholics, cannot be safe or éx- 
pedient ; and that they feel themselves obliged to make a public 
declaration of ‘their sentiments, in consequence of the Reso- 
lutions lately passed at a Meeting held at the Rotunda, in 
Dublin. They declare that the general wish of the Protestant 
inhabitants of the country does not, in any manner, accord 
with the Rotunda Resolutions ;—but, trusting in the wisdom 
of Parliament for the security of the Constitution, they do not 
chuse to hazard public irritation, by calling county or public 
Meetings. 

From the commencement of the unfortunate crisis which has 
been forced upon the country, the Protestant people of Ireland 
have acted with a moderation of the most exemplary kind— 
with a sober phlegm, which has not been interrupted by the 
most strenuous provocations—with a sound sense of what they 
owe to the common welfare—though they have been taunted 
and dared to come forth and to speak out, and to weigh them- 
selves against, comparatively, a handful of calculators and rene- 
gadoes. -With all the defection which they suffered—more 
owing to interest and intimidation, than to any serious change 
of principle—with all the lukewarmness that now prevails, more 
than ever, perhaps, and which has neutralized so many—it is 
surprising what a strong, vigorous, and susceptible spirit of Pro- 
testantism remains in Ireland—how firmly and decidedly it 
takes its ground upon its ancient foundations and principles— 
and the only true foundations and principles upon which it ever 
can exist and flourish, It was not conceived, by the closest 
inquirer into the moral elements of society in this country, that 
such a spirit could have been roused from the trance of the 
times, and from the torpor of the heartless philosophy, which Is 
deadening all regard and reverence for history ; and we firmly 
believe, that no other circumstance could have provoked that 
spirit to have leaped from its bed of peace, but that very proce- 
dure which occurred at the Rotunda—that very attempt to 1- 
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troduce a civil schism among the Protestants—to play them off 
against each other—to stake them against each other in the des- 
perate political game that is now on foot—to wrest from their 
name, and from the degradation of their principles, a sort of pre- 
tence for asserting, as true, that which is universally felt to be 
false. 

But the consequence of all this intrepid imposture is, that 
which may naturally be expected. It has set men thinking upon 
the subject, who never reflected upon it before. - It has awakened 
a zeal for research concerning matters, which men recoiled from 
but a little time ago, and concerning which they rather wished 
to remain in a sort of contented ignorance—it has opened lights 
that were long closed—unfolded views that were studiously in- 
tercepted by the liberality of the age—and it has made some 
minds, and those not unused to the contemplation of novelties 
either, start back in surprise, and ask themselves, whither they 
were going? It is true, we find gentlemen, here and theré, de- 
claring, that, for their parts, they were always friendly to ** Un- 
qualified Emancipation.” Gop forgive them! if it be wrong to 
assert that which is not true, out of a paltry motive of interest, 
or a vulgar calculation of low-bred ambition. © But we venture 
to say of many of those, that they are rankly ignorant of the 
true nature of the question now forcing upon the country, that 
it may be obtruded upon the Parliament in- an unreal shape ; 
that they have never read, examined, or inquired a sing'e tittle, 
concerning the subject; that they could not resolve the com- 
monest question upon the commonest point ; that they neither 
know the facts of history, nor the philosophy of history, as con- 
nected with the temporal influence of religion; that they are 
wholly uninformed of the causes which led to the reformation 
in religion—of the causes which kept religion, in so great a por- 
tion, unreformed—of the effects of the reformation that did take 
place upon society—or of the effects that are likely to follow 
from a fresh competition between the reformed and the unre- 
formed modes of worship, especially should the latter be nerved 
with civil power enough to establish its inevitable end—a gene- 
ral ascendancy. When we see the barefacéd pursuers of their 
own contracted and selfish ends, standing up in the face of an 
intelligent nation, and presuming to tender their notions as ex- 
amples of generosity and liberality, we are obliged to invoke 
more than human influence, to keep down the bursting disgust 
that is swelling, and to curb the proneness of contempt that is 
breaking out. 

If it be right to grant the Roman Catholics the power they demand 
—if it be right and wise to place them in that state of nominal-equa- 
lity, which must be virtual ascendancy—if it be right, that, upon ab- 
stract grounds and mctaphiysical data, the legislature should enact a re- 
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volution, for the public benefit—and so fertile, too, in undefined 
changes!—why, let them do so: ——~God preserve us! is all we have 
to say upon such a resolve being taken. But all we protest against, and 
exclaim against—and we will protest, and will exclaim against such 
things, as a disgrace to truth, a shame to honour —are, this ambitious 
ignorance, which is daring to school and to lecture unambitious know- 
ledge—this emancipation from all principle, which seeks to palm itself 
for an exclusive generosity of principle—this sordid hunger after gain, 
which counterfeits independence—this vulgar appetite for sitting in the 
representation of the county, which presumes to talk of popular liber- 
ty—this envious and libellous love of detraction, which aims at pleas- 
ing the populace, by inveighing against the conduct of wiser heads and 
hearts, at least as pure as their own, because they have principles which 
they will not take to market—because they have courage, that disdains 
the whispers of intimidation—because they shrink from the chance of 
being disgraced by the slang and cant of that venal adulation, which 
is snuffed up as the incense of popularity, by so many solemn fools. 
On behalf of the Protestants of Ireland—of all those, who, true to 
their duties, are reluctant to feed the flame of discord that has been 
lighted, by public struggles and contentions, we have to enter a pro- 
test against an inference drawn from this noble moderation, by the 
Chairman of a Roman Catholic Meeting, held in the city of Cork. 
The respectable gentleman to whom we allude, has been made to say, 
that the silence of the great body of the Protestants of that city, at the 
present juncture, amounts to an accordance, on their part, with the 
very few of their body, whothought it right to record and to publish 
their sentiments in favour of ‘‘ Unqualified Emancipation.” If we 


‘ had a cause to support, we should disdain to stoop to such an argument 


as this—we should scorn deduction, stolen away by a very arbitrary 
and illogical process of reasoning—we would not have it. But, in the 

rticular instance, and in the particular situation of the Protestants of 
Cork—a small body contained within a larger, and the larger excessively 
excited—their reserve in committing themselves, by a positive and 


hostile declaration, is surely entitled to a more generous interpretation, 


than that they agree with persons, at whose pretensions to indepen- 
dence of spirit they were laughing, and for whose conduct, with one 
exception, obvious motives were very easily discovered, quite beyond 
what mere principle may account for.—The great body of the Protes- 
tants of Cork, honestly balanced the certainty of offending their Ro- 
man Catholic fellow-citizens, by a positive declaration of their senti- 
ments, against the hope of preserving their cordiality, by contenting 
themselves with the zegative conduct of not signing the Petitions in fa- 
vour of ‘‘ Unqualified Emancipation.” They chose the latter—and they 
stood like one of those great masses at Waterloo, round which the active 
essays of skill, and address, and menace, were vainly made—they were 
not to be broken. With all respect for the zeal of the respectable chait- 
man, there was no great moderation displayed in taunting those firm 
and faithful Protestants with motives which they extremely dislike— 
neither was there any policy in the construction given to their negative 
behaviour—nor is the argument respectable for its weight, its use, o 
its candour. 











